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THE OLD MAN’S PEAN. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 

Vainly, ye libellers ! your page 
Assaults and vilifies old age, 

’Tis stili life's golden era ; 
Its pleasures, wisely understood, 
An unalloy’d, unfailing good, 

It’s evils a chimera. 


Time’s victim, I am victor still :— 
Holding the privilege at will, 
To seize him by the forelock, 
On me would he return the grasp, 
He finds there's nothing left to clasp, 
Not e’en a single hoar-lock. 


We blame th’ idolatrous divine, 
Who gilds and decorates his shrine, 
Its Deity neglected ; 
Yet our self-adoration blind 
Is body-worship ;—to the mind 
No reverence directed. 


Greybeards there are, who thinking art 
Can conquer nature, play the part 
Of adolescent friskers ; 
Swindlers and counterfeits of truth, 
They strive to cheat us by false youth, 
False teeth, hair, eyebrows, whiskers. 


While to the frame due care I give, 
No masquerader will I live, 

No vain appearance—pander ; 
But rather seek to save from blight 
My mind, in all its pristine plight 

Of cheerfulness and candour. 


A youthful cheer sustains us old, 
As arrows best their course uphold 
Wing’'d by a lightsome feather. 
Happy the young old man who thus 
Bears, like a human arbutus, 
Life’s flowers and fruit together. 


To dark oblivion I bequeath 
The ruddy cheek, brown hair, white teeth, 
And eyes that brightly twinkle ; 
Crow’s feet may plough with furrows deep 
My features, if I can but keep 
My heart without a wrinkle. 


Young, I was never free—my soul 

Still master’d by the stern control 
Of some tyrannic passion ; 

While my poor body, servile tool, 

The livery wore of fop and fool, 
An abject slave to fashion. 


Thanks to thy welcome touch, old age! 
Which strongest claims can disengage, 
The bondsman’s manumitted,— 
Released from labour, thraldom, strife, 
I pasture in the park of life 
Unsaddled and unbitted. 


If drawn for the militia—call'd 

On juries where the heart is gall'd ] 
With crime, chicane, disaster, 

“ Begone!" I cry, “‘ avaunt! avast! 

Thank Heaven! I’m sixty, and at last, 
Am of myself free master.” 


An actor once in every strife 

That agitates the stage of life, ‘ 
A lover, fearer, hater, 

Now in senility’s snug box 

I sit, aloof from all their shocks, 
A passive, pleased spectator. 


Freetraders, chartists, Puoseyites ! 

Your warfare, with its wrongs and rights, 
In me no rage arouses ; 

I read the news, and cry, if hurt, 

At Whigs and Tories throwing dirt, 
“A plague of both your houses !” 


Tailors! avaunt, your bills and spells! 
When fashion plays on folly's bell 
No haddock can be deafer. 
Comfort and neatness all my care, 
I stick to broadcloth and forswear 
Both Mackintosh and Zephyr. 


8, 


Fled some few years, old Time may try 

Again to wake my rhyme, when I, 
Obeying the vagary, 

May thus subscribe the muse’s frisk— 

“ My pensive public—yours '—a Brisk 
Youne Seprvacenary ! 


SONG BEFORE A BATTLE. 
(From Korner’s “‘ Lyre aad Sword.”) 
The battle’s near! 
But greet it shall our joyfal band 
With a loud, bold song for our German land : 
Then, brother, hear! 


Yes! pour the wine! 
The trumpet's voice is r nging shrill, 
My life's last oFering cup then fill— 
Brother, to mine! 
Hear! God our Lord! 
What we, the grave’s dark portal near, 
To Fatherland now deeply swear— 
Brother, your sword ! 


Hear 


Fatherland ! 
Wew n out thy burning chai 
Die, or thy soil set free again, 


By oath, by hand ! 


) fens 


| 
| 
| 





The foe is up! 
By Love, by Hope, by Vengeance tied— 
Death ! thou can'st not our band divide! 
Brother! the cup! 


Hark! rings the fray ! 
The trompet's call is stern and high— 
Forward ! to live or bravely die! 
Brothers, away ! 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


MIS RELATIVES, FRIENDS AND ENEMIES: COMPRISING HIS WILLS AND HIS 
WAYS : WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, AND WHAT HE 
DIDN'T: SHOWING, MOREOVER, WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE, WHo 
CAME IN FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. THE 
WHOLE FORMING 4 COMPLETE KEY TO THE HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

CHAPTER VI.—COMPRISES, AMONG O£HER IMPORTANT MATTERS, PRCKSNIPFIAN 
AND ARCHITECTURAL, AN EXACT RELATION OF THE PROGRESS MADE BY MR, 
PINCH IN THE CONFIDENCE AND FRIENDSHIP OF THE NEW PUPIL. 

It was morning ; and the beautiful Aurora, of whom so much hath been writ- 
ten, said, and sung, did, with herrosy fingers, nip and tweak Miss Pecksnifl’s 
nose. It was the frolicsome custom of the Goddess, in her intercourse with 
the fair Cherry, so to do! or in more prosiac phrase, the tipof that feature in 
the sweet girl's countenance, was always very red at breakfast-time. For the 
most part, indeed, it wore, at that season of the day, a scraped and frosty look, 
as if it had been rasped ; while a similar phenomenon developed irself in her 
humour, which was then observed to be of a sharp and acid quality, as though 
an extra lemon (figuratively speaking) had been squeezed into the nectar of her 
disposition, and had rather damaged its flavour. 

This additional pungency on the part of the fair young creature led, on or- 
dinary occasions, to such slight consequences as the copious dilution of Mr 
Pinch's tea, or to his coming off uncommonly short in respect of butter, or to 
other the like results. But on the morning after the Installation Banquet, she 
suffered him to wauder to and fro among the eatables and drinkables, a per 
fectly free and unchecked man ; so utterly to Mr. Pinch’s wonder and confu- 
sion, that like the wretched captive who recovered his liberty in his old age, 
he could make but little use of bis enlargement, and fell into a strange kind 
of flutter for want of some kind hand to scrape his bread, and cut him off in 
the article of sugar with a lump, and pay himthose other little attentions to 
which he was accustumed. There was something almost awful, too, about the 
self possession of the new pupil ; who “ troubled’? Mr. Pecksniff for the loaf, 
and helped himself to a rasher of that gentleman's own particular and private 
bacon, with all the coolness in life. He even seemed to think that he was 
doing quite a regular thing, and to expect that Mr. Pinch wuuld follow his ex- 
ample, since he took occasion to observe of that young man “ that he didn’t 
get on :”’ aspeech of so tremendous a character, that Tom cast down his eyes 
involuntarily, and felt as if he himself had committed some horrible deed and 
heinous breach of Mr. Pecksniff’s confidence. Indeed, the agony of having 
such an indiscreet remark addressed to him before the assembled family, was 
breakfast enough in itself, and would, without any other matter of reflection, 
have settled Mr. Pinch’s business and quenched his appetite, for one meal, 
though he had been never so hungry. 

The young ladies, however, and Mr. Packsniff likewise, remained in the very 
best of spirits in spite of these severe trials, though with something of a mys- 
terious understanding among themselves. When the meal was nearly over 
Mr. Pecksnifl smilingly explained the cause of their common satisfaction 

«Tt is not often,” he said, ** Martin, that my daughters and I desert our 
quiet home to pursue the giddy round of pleasures that revolves abroad. But 
we think of doimg so to-day.” 

“* Indeed, sir !” cried the new pupil 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pecksnifl, tapping his left hand with a letter which he held 
in his right. ‘ i have a summons here to repair to London ; on professional 
business, my dear Martin ; strictly on professional business ; and | promised 
my girls, long ago, that whenever that happened again, they should accompany 
me. Weshail go forth to night by the heavy coach—like the dove of old, 
my dear Martin—and it will be a week before we again deposit our olive-bran- 
ches inthe passage. When I say olive branches,’ obeerved Mr. Pecksniff, in 
explanation, “ | mean, our unpretending luggage.” 

‘* | hope the young ladies will enjoy their trip,” said Martin. 

“Oh ! that I'm sure we shall !” cried Mercy, clapping her hands 
gracious, Cherry, my darling, the idea of London |” 

“ Ardent child !” said Mr. Pecksniff, gazing on her in a dreamy way. “ And 
yet there is amelanchuly sweetness in these youthful hopes! It is pleasant to 
know that they never can be realised. remember thinking once myself, in 
the days of my childhood, that pickled onions grew on trees, and that every 
elephant was born with an impregnable castle on his back. I have not found 
the fact to be so; far from it; and yet those visions have comforted me under 
circumstances of trial. Even when I have had the anguish of discovering that 
I have nourished in my breast an ostrich, and not a human pupil—even in that 
hour of agony, they have soothed me.” 

At this dread allusion to John Westlock, Mr. Pinch precipitately choked in 
his tea ; for he had that very morning received a letter from him, as Mr. Peck- 
sniff very well knew. 

** You will take care, my dear Martin,’ said Mr. Peckeniff, resuming his 
former cheerluluess, * that the house does notrun away in our absence. We 
leave you in charge of eveything. There is no mystery ; all is free and open 
Unlike the young may in the Eastern tale—who is described as a one-eyed al- 
manack, if I am not mistaken Mr. Pinch !"— 

“ A one-eyed calender, | thick, sir,” faultered Tom. 

“ They are pretty nearly the same thing,I believe,” said Mr. Pecksniff, 
smiling compassionately ; “* or they used to be ininy time. Unlike that young 
man, my dear Martin, you are forbidden to enterno corner of this house ; but 
are requested to make yourself perfectly at home in every part of it. You will 
be jovial, my dear Martin, and will kill the fatted calf if you please !” 

here was pot the least objection, doubtless, to the yourg man's slaugh- 

tering and appropriating to his own ose any calf, fat or lean, thathe might 
happen to find upon the premises ; but as no soch animal chanced at that time 
to be grazing on Mr. Pecksniff’s estate, this request must be considered rather 
as a polite compliment |han a substantial hospitality. It was the finishing or- 
nament of the conversation ; for when he had delivered it, Mr. Peckenifl rose, 
and led the way to that hotbed of architectural genius, the two-pair front. 
“ Let me see,” he said, searching among the papers, “ how you can best 
employ yourself, Martin, while [am absent. Suppose you were togive me 
your idea of a monument toa Lord Mayor of London ; or a tomb for a sheriff ; 
or your notion of a cow-house to be erected ina nobleman’s park. Do you 
know, now,” said Mr. Pecksniff, folding bis hands, and looking at his young 
relation with an air of pensive interest, “ that I should very much like to see 
your notion of a cow-house '” 

Bot Martin by no means appeared to relish this suggestion. 

“A pump,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “is very chaste practice. [ have found 

that a lamp-post is ca!culated to refine the mind and give it a classical vend- 

ency. An ornamental turnpike bas a remarkable effect upon the imagination. 

What do you say to beginning with an ornamental turnpike 1” 

* Whatever Mr. Pecksniff pleased,” said Martin, doubtfally. 
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very neat draughtsman, you shall—ha ha!—you shall try your hand on these 
proposals for a grammar-school: regulating your plan, of course, by the 
printed particulars. Upon my word, now,” said Mr. Pecksniff, merrily, “I 
shall be curious to ser what you make of the grammar-school. Who knows 
but a mg man of your taste might hit upon something, impracticable and 
onlikely io itself, but which I could put into shape! For it really is, my dear 
Martin, it really is in the finishing touches alone, that great experience and 
long study in these matters tell. Ha, ha, ha! Now it really will be,” con- 
tinved Mr. Pecksnill, clapping his young friend on the back in his droll humor, 
“an amusement to me, to see what you make of the grammar-school.” 

Martin geadily undertook this task, and Mr. Pecksnif forthwith proceeded to 
entrust bit with the materials necessary for its execution: dwelling mean- 
while on the magical effect of a few finwhing touches from the hand of a 
master; which, indeed, as some people said (and these were the old enemics 
again!) was unquestionably very surprising, and almost miraculous; as there 
were cases on record in which the masterly introduction of an additional back 
window, or a kitchen door, or half-a-dozen steps, or even a water spout, bad 
made the design of a pupil Mr. Pecksniff’s own work, and had brought sub- 
stantial rewards into that gentleman's pocket. But such is the magic of 
genwa, which changes all it Readies into gold | 

* When your mid requires to be refreshed, by change of oceupation,” snid 
Mr. Peckeniff, “ Thomes Pinch will instract you in the art of surveying the 
back garden, or in ascertaining the dead level of the road between this hens 
and the finger: post, or in any other practical and pleasing pursuit. There are 
a cart-load of joose bricks, and a score or two of old flower-pots, in the back 
yard. If you could pile them up, my dear Martin, into any form which would 
remind me on my return—say of St. Peter's at Rome, or the Mosque of St, 
Sophia at Cons:antinople—it would be at once improving to you and agreeable 
to my feelings. And now," said Mr. Pecksniff, m conclusion, “ to drop, for 
the present, our professional relations and advert to private matters, I shall be 
glad to talk with you in my own room, while I pack.up my portmanteau.” 

Martin attended him; and they remained in secret conference together for 
an hour ormore ; leaving ‘Tom Pinch alone. When the young man retarned, 
he was very taciurn and dull, in which estate he remained all day; so that 
Tom, after trying him once or twice with indifferent conversation, felt a de- 
licacy in intruding bunself upon his thoughts, and said no more. 

He would not have had leisure to say much, had hie new friend been over so 
loquacious : for firet of all Mr. Peckeniff called him down to stand upon the top 
of bis perhnarteav and represent ancient statues there, until each time as it 
wonld “wnsert to be locked : and then Misa Charity called him to come and 
cord her trunk ; andthen Miss Mercy sent for him to come and mend her box ; 
and then he wrote the fullest possible cards for all the loggage , and then he 
volunteered to carry it all down-staws , and after that to see it safely carned 
on a couple of barrows to the old finger-post at the end of the lane, and then 
to mind it till the coach came up In short, his day's work would have been 
a pretty heavy one for a porter, but his thorough good-will made nothing of it}; 
and as he sat upon the loggage at last, waiting for the Pecksniffs, escorted by 
the new pupil, to come down the lane, his heart was light with the hope of 
having pleased his benefactor. 

“Twas almost afraid,” said Tom, taking a letter from his pocket, and wip- 
ing his face, for he was hot with bustling about though it was a cold day, 
“that I shouldn’thave had time to write it, and that would bave been a thou- 
sand pities: postage from such @ distance being 4 serious consideration, when 
one’s not rich. She will be glad to see my hand, poor girl, and to hear thas 

Pecksniff is as kind as ever. I would hhve asked John Westiock to call and 
| see her, and tell her all about me by word of mouth, but I was afraid he might 
speak against Pecksniff to her, and make her uneasy. Besides, they are par- 
ticular people where she is, and it might have rendered her situation uncom. 
fortable if she had aad a visit from a young man like John. Poor Rath!” 
| Tom Pinch seemed a little disposed to be melancholy for half a minute or 
s0, but he found comfort very soon, and pursued his rominations thus: 

“T'm a nice man, [ don't think, as John used to say (John wasa kind, 
| merry-hearted fellow: I wish he had liked Pecksniff better) to be feeling low, 
| on account of the distance between us, when | ought to be thinking, instead, 

of my extraordinary goud luck in having ever got bere. I must have beem 
born with a silver spoon in my mouth, I am sure, to have ever come across 
| Pecksniff. And here have J fallen again mto my usual good-luck with the 
} new pupil! Such an affable, generous, free fellow, as he is, I never saw. 
Why, we were companions directly! and he a relation of Pecksniff's two, 
and a clever, dashing youth who might cut his way through the world as if m 
were u cheese! Here he comes while the words are on my lips,” said Tom : 
* walking down the lane as if the lane belonged to him.” 

In truth, the new pupil, ngt at all disconcerted by the honour of having 
Mise Mercy Pecksniff on his arm, or by the affectionate adieux of that young 
lady, approached as Mr, Pinch spoke, followed by Miss Charity and Mr. Peck~ 
suifl. As the coach appeared at the same moment, Tom lost no time i» €n- 
treating the gentleman last mentioned, to undertake the delivery of his letter. 

“Ob!” ead Mr, Pecksniff, glancing at the superscription. ‘ For your sis- 
ter, Thomas. Yes, oh yee, it shall be delivered, Mr. Pinch. Make your mind 
easy upon that score. She shall certainly have it, Mr. Pinch.” 

He made the promise with so much condescension, and patronage, that Tom 
felt he had asked a great deal (this had not oceurred to his mind before,) and 
thanked him earnestly. The Miss Pecksniffe, Te, a custom had, 
were amused beyond description, at the mention of Mr. Pinch’s sister. the 
fright ! The bare idea of a Miss Pinch! Good heavens! ' 

Tom was greatly pleased to see them so merry, for he took it as a token 
of their favour, and good-hamoured regard ‘Therefore he lau ed too and 
rubbed his hands, and wished them a pleasant journey and safe return, and 
was quite brisk. Even when the coach had rolled away with the olive branches 
in the boot and the family of doves inside, be stood waving his band and bow- 
ing ; #0 much gratified by the unusually courteous demeanour of the young la- 
dies, that he was quite regardless, for the moment, of Martin Chuzzlewit, who 
stood leaning thoughtfully against the finger post, and who after disposing of 
his fair charge had hardly lifted bis eyes from the ground. 

The —n ot silence which ensued opon the bustle and departure of the 
coach, together with the sharp air of the wintry afternoon, roused them both 
at the same time. They turned, as by mutual consent, and moved off, arm- 
in arm 

“ How melancholy you are '” #sid Tom; “ what is the matter 1” 

“ Nothing worth speaking of.” said Martin. “ Very little more than what 
was the matter yesterday, and moch more, I hope, than will be the matter to- 
morrow. I'm out of spirits, Pinch.” ; 

“* Well,” cried Tom, “20w do you know I am in capital spirits today, and 
scarcely ever felt more disposed to be good company. It was 4 very kind 
thing in your predecessor, John, to write to me, was it not 1” 

“Why yes,” said Martin carelessly : “| should have thought he would have 
had enough to do to enjoy himself, without thinking of you, web. 

“ Just what I felt to be 86 very likely,” Tom rejoined : “ but no, he keeps 
his word, and save, ‘ My dear Pinch, I often think of you,’ and all sorts of kuod 
and considerate things of that description.” 

He must be a devilish good-natured fellow,” said Martin, somewhat peev- 
ishly : “ becanse he can’t mean that, you know.” 

“| don’t sup he can, eh?” said Tom, looking wistfully in his compan- 
ion’s face. “ He says so to please me, you think!” ca 

“Why. it likely,” rejomed Martin, with greater earnestness, “ thal a» 
young man newly escaped from this keune! of a place, and fresh to all the 
delights of being his own master in Loudon, cau have much leisure of incline. 
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“ Stay,” said that gentleman. “Come! as you're ambitious, and are a] 











, Pinch, ix it pate 

After a short reflection, Mr. Pinch replied, in a more subdued tone, that to 
we sure it wae unreasonable to expect any such thing, and that he hed no doubt 
Martin knew best. ; 

“ Of course I know best,” Martin observed 

“ Ves, | feel that,” said Mr. Pinch, mildly. “ Teaidso." And when he bad 
mrde this rejoinder, they fell into a blank silence again, which lasted until they | 
reached home : by which time it was dark. 

Now, Miss Charity Pecksniff, in consideration of the inconvenience of car- 
pier J them with her in the coach, and the impossibility of preserving them by 
the 


Set ee of anything or anybody he has left behind him here! 1 
pat i'Vo you ; ral 1” 


jal means until the family’s return, had set forth, in a couple of plates, 
ts of yesterday's feast. In virtue of which liberal arrangement, 
hoy had the happiness to find awaiting them in the parlour two chaotic heaps 
<af the remains of last night's pleasure, consisting of certain filmy bite of oran- 
some mummied sandwiches, various disrupted masses of the geological 
cake, and several entire captain's biscuits. That choice liquor in which to steep | 
these dainties might not be wanting, the remains of the two bottles of currant. | 
ine bad been poured and corked with a curl-paper; so that every 
asaterial was at hand for making quite a heavy night of it. ; 
Martin Chuzzlewit beheld these roys'ering preparations with infinite con- 
‘tom pt, and stirring the fire into a blaze (to the great destruction of Mr. Peck- 
=a'c coat,) sat moodily down before it, in the most comfortable chair he could 





Gnd. That he might the better squeeze himself into the sma'l corner that was 
tek for him, Mr. Pinch took up bis position on Miss Mercy Pecksniff's stool ,and | 
sertting bis glass down upon the hearth-rug and putting his plate upon his knees, 
to enjoy himself. ; . . 
jogenes coming to life again could have rolled himself, tab and all, into 
Me. sniff "s parlour, and could have seen Tom Pinch as he sat on Merey 
Pecksniff's stool, with bis plate and glass before him, he could not have faced 
&t out,though in his surliest mood, but must have smiled good-temperedly. The 
fect pa gor satisfaction of Tom ; his surpassing appreciation of the hus- 
y sandwiches, which crumbled in his mouth like sawdust; the unspeakable 
relish with which he swallowed the thin wine by drops, and smacked his lips, 
as thongh it were so rich and generous that to lose an atom of its fruity flavour 
were asin; the look with which he paused sometimes, with the glass in his 
teand, proposing silent toasts to himself; and the anxious shade that came upon 
his contented face when after wandering round the reom, exulting in its unin- 
waded snogners, his glance encountered the doll brow of his companion; no 
cynic in the world, cosh in his hatred of its mena very griffin, could have 
withstood these things in Thomas Pinch. 

Seme men would have slapped him on the back, and pledged him in a bum. , 

of the currant-wine, though it had been the sharpest vinegar—ay, and 
iked ite flavour too; some would have seized him by his honest hand, and 
@hanked him for the lesson that his simple nature taught them. Some would | 
have laughed with, and others would have Jaughed at him ; of which last claes 
was Martin Chuzzlewit, who, unable to restrain himself at last, laughed loud 
aud long. 

“That's right,” said Tom, nodding approvingly. ‘Cheer up! That's 
capital!" 

At which encouragement, young Martin langhed again ; and said, as soon | 
ae he had breath and gravity enough : 

“ | never saw such a fellow as you are, Pinch.” 

“ Didn't you though 1” said Tom, * Well, it’s very likely you do find me 
ateange, because | have hardly seen anything of the world, and you have seen 
» good deal | dare say 1" 

“ Pretty well for my time of life,” rejoined Martin, drawing his chair still 
eve orer to the fire, and spreading his feet out on the fender. * Deuce take it, | | 
@avat talk openly to somebody. I'll talk openly to you, Pinch.” 

“Do!” said Tom. “1 shall take it as very friendly of you " 

“I'm not in your way, am [1 inquired Martin, glaneing down at Mr. Pinch, 
who was by thie time looking at the fire over his leg. 

“Not atall!” cried Tom 

“ You must know then, to make short of a long story,” said Martin, begin- 
wang with a kind of effow, as if the revelation were not agreeable to him : “ that 
1 have been bred up from childhood with great expectations, and have always 
beon taught to believe that | should be, one day, very rich. So I should have 
been, but for certain brief reasons which I am going to tell you, and which have 
fed to my being disinberited ” 

“ By your father!” enquired Mr. Pinch, with open eyes. 

“By my grandfather. I have had no parents these many years. Scarcely 
wt) in my remembrance.” 

** Neither have I,” said Tom, touching the young man's hand with his own 
and timidly withdrawing it again. * Dear me!” 
“ Why as to thet you know, Pinch,” pursued the other, stirring the fire 
agam, and speaking in his rapid, off hand way: “ it’s all very right and proper 
0 be fond of parents when we have them, and to bear them in remembrance 
after they're dead, if you have ever known anything of them. But as I never 
edid know anything about mine personally, you know, why I can’t be expected 

te be very sentimental about "em. And | am not; that's the truth.” 

Me. Pinch was just then looking thoughtfully at the bars. But on his com- 
anion pausing in this place, he started, and said ‘Oh! of course’’—and com- 
posed himself to listen again. 

“ In a word,” said Martin, “I have been bred and reared all my life by this 
grandfather of whom I have just spoken. Now, he has a great many good | 
geints ; there ie no doubt about that; I'll not disguise the fact from you; but 
no has two very great faults, which are the staple of his bad side. In the first 
piace, he has the most confirmed obgiinacy of character you ever met with in 
any haman creature. In the second, he is most abominably selfish.”’ 

“4a he indeed!” cried Tom. | 

“In those two reepects,” returned the other, “ there never was such a man 
& bave often heard from those who know, that they have been, time out of | 
antod, the failings of our family ; and I believe there's some truth in it. But T | 
can't say of my own knowledge All| I have to do, you know, is to be very | 
thankful that they haven't descended to me, and to be very careful that I don't 
fontract 'em.” 

“(Bo bewure,” said Mr. Pinch. “ Very proper.” | 

“ Well, sir,” resomed Martin, stirring the fire once more fand drawing bis | 
ebvair still closer to it, “ his selfishness makes him exacting, you see; and his 
ebeatinacy makes him resolute in his exactions. The consequence is that he 
bas always exacted a great deal from me in the way of respect, and submission, | 
and self-denial when his wishes were in question, and so forth. I have borne 
@ great deal from him, because [ have been under obligations to him (if one can 

«ever be said to be under obligations to one’s own grandfather), and because | 
have been really attached to him ; but we have had a great many quarrels for | 
ali that, for I could net accommodate myself to his ways very often—not out of | 
theteast re‘erence to myself you understand, but because ——” he stammered | 
here, and was rather at a loss. 

Mr. Pinch being about the worst man in the world to help anybody out of a 
difficulty of this sort, said nothing. 
“ Well! as you understand me,” resumed Martin quickly, “1 need’nt hunt 
Sor the precise expression I want. Now, I come to the cream of my story, and | 

the occasion of my being here. Iam in love, Pinch.” 

Mr. Pinch looked up into his face with increased interest 

“Teay I amin love. [am in love with one of the most beautiful girls the 
eon ever shone upon. But she is wholly and entirely dependent upon the 
pleasure of my grandfather; and if he were to know that she favoured my pas- 
son, she would lose her home and everything she possesses in the world 
Thero is nothing very selfish in that love, I think | 

“Selfish "cried Tom. ‘ You have acted nobly, To love her as I am sure 
= do, and yet in consideration for her state of dependence, not even to dis- 
: 20 ” 

“What are you talking about, Pinch’ said Martin pettishly; “don't | 
emake yourself ridiculous, my good fellow! What do you mean by not dis- 
closing *” 

“beg your pardon,” answered Tom. “I thought you meant that, or I 
woukin’t have said it.” 

“If I didn’t toll her T loved her, where would be the use of my being in 
jeve *" said Martin : “ unless to keep myself in a perpetual state of worry and 

veration '" ’ 

“That's true,” Tom answered. “Well! Tean guess what she said when 
you told her’ he added, glancing at Martin’s handsome face 

« Why, not exactly, Pinch,” he rejoined, with a slight frown 
aas some girlish notions about duty and gratitude, and all the rest of it, which 








' 
| 





are rather hard to fathom; but im the main you are right. Her heart was | 


aaine, I found.” 
“Just what I supposed,” said Tom 
satisfaction, he took a long sip ont of bis wine-glass, 


“ Although I had conducted myself from the first with the utmost circum- 


spection,” pursued Martin, “I had not managed matters so well but that my 
seers pee who is full of jealousy and distrust, suspected me of loving her 


me with designing to corrupt the fidelity to himself (there you observe his sel- 
Siehness), of a young creature whom he had trained and educated to be his only 
disinterested and faithful companion when he should have disposed of me in 
marriage to his heart's content. Upon that, I took fire immediately, and told 
him that with his good leave | would dispose of myself in marnage, and would 
eather not be knocked down by him or any other auctioneer to any bidder 
whasaeoever.”’ ; 





| had some natural taste, I believe, in the matters to which it referred, and think- 


| the chimney-piece. ‘To say nothing of her. At the same time, of course 


| indifferent person in distress ; still less one who had awakened an interest in 
| him, and who regarded him (either in fact, or as he supposed) with kindness, 


| sel and comfort that occurred to him. 


** because she | 


“Quite natural!" and, in his great | 





Mr. Pinch opened his eyes wider and looked at the fire heaton chante kody 


done yet. 
Ses may be sure,” said Martin, TOA this nented Mies, Saf chee, bomen 
to be the very reverse of complimentary to myself. Interview su in- 
terview ; words engendered words, as they always do; and the upsbot of it 
was, that | was to renounce her, or to be renounced by him. Now you must 
bear in mind, Pinch, that I am not on!y desperately fond of her (for though she 
is poor, her beauty and intellect would reflect credit on anybody, I don’t 
care of what pretensions, who might become her husband), but that a chief 
ingredient in my composition is a most cdevermined—” 

* Obstinacy,” suggested Tom in perfeet good faith. But the suggestion 
was not so well received ashe had expected ; for the young man immediately 
rejoined, with some irritation, 

** What a fellow you are, Pinch !” 

“] beg your pardon,” said Tom, “I thought you wanted a word.” 

“T didn’t want that word,” he rejoined. “I told you obstinacy was no 

rt of my character, did | not! I was going to say, if you had given me 
eave, that a chief ingredient in my composition is a most determined firm- 
ness.” 


“Oh!” cried Tom, serewing up his mouth, and nodding. “ Yes, yes; I 
see!" 

“ And being firm,” pursued Martin, “ of course I was not going to yield to 
him, or give way by so much as the thousandth part of an inch.” 

“No, no,” said Tom. 

* Ou the contrary ; the more he urged, the more I was determined to oppose 
him.” 

* To be sure!” said Tom. 

“ Very well,”’ rejoined Martin, throwing himself back in his chair, with a 
careless wave of both hands, as if the subject were quite settled, and nothing 
more could be said about it—** There is an end of the matter, and here am 
l ” 


Mr. Pinch sat staring at the fire for some minutes with a puzzled look, such 
as he might have assumed if some uncommonly difficult conundrum had been 
proposed, which he found it impossible to guess. At length he said :-— 

* Pecksnill, of course, you had known before 1” 

“Only by name No, I had never seen him, for my grandfather kept not 
only himself but me, aloof from all his relations. But our separation took 
place in a town in the adjoining county. From that place I came to Salisbury, 
andthere | saw Peckenifl’s advertisement, which I answered, having always 


ing it might suit me. As soon as I found it to be bis, | was doubly bent on 
coming to him if possible, on account of his being—”’ 
interposed Tom, rubbing his hands: “so he is. 


“Such an excellent man,’ 
You were quite right.” 

** Why not so much on that acconnt, if the truth must be spoken,” returned 
Martin, * as because my grandfather has an inveterate dislike to him, and after 
the old man's arbitrary treatment of me I had a natural desire to run as directly 
counter to all his opinions as | could. Well! as I said before, here I am. M 
engagement with the young lady [ have been telling you about, is likely to be 
atolerably long one; for neither her prospects, nor mine, are very bright; 
and of course [| shall not think of marrying until I am well able to do so. 
it would never do, you know, for me to be plunging myself into poverty 
and shabbiness and love in one room up three pair of stairs, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

* To say nothing of her,” remarked Tom Pinch, in a low voice. 

“Exactly so,” rejoined Martin, rising to warm his back, and leaning against 


it’s not very hard upon her to be obliged to yield to the necessity of the case : 
first, because she loves me very much; and secondly, because I have sacrificed 
a great deal on her account, and might have done much better, you know.” 

It was avery long time before ‘Tom said ‘ Certainly ;” so long, that he | 
might have taken a nap in the interval, but he did say it at last | 
** Now, there is one edd coincidence connected with this love-story,”’ said 
Martin, “which brings it to an end. You remember what you told me last 

night as we were coming here, about your pretty visitor in the church !” 

** Surely I do,” said Tom, rising from his stool, and seating himself in the | 
chair from which the other had lately risen, that he might see his face. * Un- | 
doubtedly.” | 

‘That was she.” | 

“I knew what yon were going to say,” cried Tom, looking fixedly at him, | 
and speaking very softly. ‘* You don’t tell me so?” 

* That was she,” repeated the young man. ‘ After what I have heard from 
Pecksniff, I have no doubt that she came and went with my grandfather.— | 
Don't you drink too much of that sour wine, or you'll have a fit of some sort, | 
Pinch, | see.” 

“It is not very wholesome, I am afraid,” said Tom, setting down the empty 
giass he had for some time held. ‘So that was she, was it!” | 

Martin nodded assent: and adding, with a restless impatience, that if hehad | 
»een a few days earlier he would have seen her, and that now she might be, 
or anything he knew, hundreds of miles away ; threw himself, after a few 
urns across the room, into a chair, and chafed like a spoilt child. | 


Tom Pinch’s heart was very tender, and he could not bear to see the most | 








t 
f 
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and in a spirit of lenient construction. Whatever his own thoughts had been 
a few moments before —and to judge from his face they must have been pretty 
serious—he dismissed them instantly, and gave his young friend the best coun- 


* All will be well in time,” said Tom, “ I have no doubt ; and some trial | 
and adversity just now will only serve to make you more attached to each | 
other in better days. I have always read that the truth is so, and I have a 
feeling within me, which tells me how natural and right it is that it should be 
What never ran smooth yet,” said Tom, with a smile, which despite the 
homeliness of his face, was pleasanter to see than many a proud beauty's | 
brightest glance: “* what neverran smooth yet, can harcly be expected to | 
change its character for us ; so we must take it as_ we find it, and fashion it 
into the very best shape we can, by patience and good humour. I have no! 
yower at all; I needn't teil you this ; but I have an excellent will ; and if 
could ever be of use to you, in any way whatever, how very glad I should | 
be !" | 

“Thank you,” said Martin, shaking his hand. ‘“ You're a good fellow, | 
upon my word, and speak very kindly. Of course, you know,” he added, | 
after a moment's pause, as he drew his chair towards the fire again, * I should 
not hesitate to avail myself of your services if you could help me at all, but | 
merey on us !"—Here he rumpled his hair impatiently with his hand, and | 
looked at Tomas if he took it rather ill that he was not somebody else— 
* You might as well be a toasting-fork or a frying-pan, Pinch, for any he!p 
you can render me.” 

** Except in the inclination,” said Tom, gently. 

“Oh! to be sure. I meant that, of course. If inclination went for any- | 
thing, I shouldn't want help. I tell you what you may do, though, if you will 

—at the present moment too,” 

** What is that 1’ demanded Tom. 

** Read to me.” 

“T shall be delighted,” cried Tom, catching up the candle, with enthusiasm. 
** Excuse my leaving you in the dark a moment, and I'll fetch a book directly. 
What will you like! Shakspeare '” 

“Ay!” replied his friend, yawning and stretching himself. “He'll do. I 


‘ 





‘ 


} am tired with the bustle of to-day, and the novelty of everything about me ; | 


and in such a case, there's no greater luxury in the world, I think, than being | 
read to sleep. You won't mind my going to sleep, if I cant” 

* Not at all!’ cried Tom. 

‘Then begin as soon as you like. You needn't leave off when you see me 
getting drowsy (unless you feel tired,) for it’s pleasant to wake gradually to 
the sounds again. Did you ever try that!” 

** No, I never tried that,” said Tom. 

“Well! You can, you know, one of these days when we're both in the 
righthomour. Don't mind leaving me in the dark. Look sharp!" 

Mr. Pinch lost no time in moving away; and im a minute or two returned 


; with one of the precious volumes from the shelf beside his bed. Martin had in | 


the meantime made himself as comfortable as circumstances would permit, by | 
constructing before the fire a temporary sofa of three chairs with Mercy’s stool | 
for a pillow, and lying down at full-length upon it. 

* Don't be too loud, please,” he said to Pinch. 

*“ No, no,” said Tom. 

* You're sure you're not cold!” 

* Notat all!” cried Tom. 

**] am quite ready then.” 

Mr. Pinch accordingly,after turning over the leaves of his book with as moch | 
care as if they were living and highly cherished creatures, made his own se- 


—_—— ——— 


| lection, and began to read. Before he had completed fifty lines, his friend | 
@ said nothing to her, but straightway attacked me in private, and charged | 


wes snoring 

* Poor fellow!” said Tom, softly, as he stretched out his head to peep at | 
him over the backs of the chairs. “* He is very young to have so much trouble 
How trustful and generous in him to bestow all this confidence in me. And that 
was she, was it?” 

But suddenly remembering their compact, he took up the poem at the place | 
where he had left off, and went on reading : always forgetting to snuff the can- | 
dle, until its wick looked like a mushroom. He gradually became so much in- 


, nothing. I don’t even believe that | don't believe, curse me if I do!” 
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terested that he quite forgot to replenish the fire ; and 
his neglect by Martin Chuzzlewit start, on 
and crying with a shiver : 

** Why, it’s nearly out, I declare! No wonder I d ing frozen 
Do call for some coals. What a fellow you we, Pioch ania 
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CHAPTER Vil.—IN WHICH MR. CHEVY SLYME A*SERTS THE INDEPENDENCE ov 
HIS SPIRIT ; AND THE BLUE DRAGON LOSES 4 LiMB. 

Martin began to work at the grammar-school next morning, with so much 
vigour and expedition, that Mr. Pinch had new reason to do homage to the na- 
tural endowments of that young gentleman, and to acknowledge his infinite 
superiority to himself. The new pupil received Tom's compliments very gra- 
ciously ; and having by this time conceived a real regard for him, in his } 
peculiar way, predicted that they would always be the very best of friends 
and that neither of them, he was certain (bat particularly Tom.) would ever 
have reason to regret the day on which they became acquainted. Mr. Pinch 
was delighted to hear him say this, and felt so much flattered by his kind assvu- 
rances of friendship and protection, that he was at a loss how to express the 
pleasure they afforded him. And indeed it may be observed of this iriendship 
such as it was, that it had within it more likely materials of endurance than 
many a sworn brotherhood that has been rich in promise ; for so long as the 
one party found a pleasure in patronising, and the other in being patronised 
(which was in the very essence of their respective characters,) it was of al! 
possible events among the least probable, that the twin demons, Envy and 
Pride, would ever arise between them. So in very many cases of frieudship, 
or what passes for it, the old axiom is reversed, and like clings to unlike more 
than to like. 

They were both very busy on the afternoon succeeding the family’s depar- 
ture—Martin with the grammar-school, and Tom in balancing certain receipts 
of rents, and deducting Mr. Pecksniff’s commission from the same; in which 
abstruse employment he was much distracted by a habit his new friend had 
of whistling aloud, while he was drawing—when they were not a little startled 
by the unexpected obtrusion into that sanctuary of genius, of a human head, 
which although a shaggy and somewhat alarming head, in appearance, smiled 
affably upon them from the doorway, in a manner that was at once waggish, 
conciliatory, and expressive of approbation. 

‘fam not industrious myself, gents both,” said the head, “but I know 
how to appreciate that quality in others. I wish I may turn gray and ugly, if 
it isn’t, in my Opinion, next to genius, one of the very charmingest qualities of 
the human mind. Upon my soul,l am grateful to my friend Pecksniff for 
helping me to the contemplation of such a delicious picture as you present. 
You remind me of Whittington, afterwards thrice Lord Mayor of London. I 
give you my unsullied word of honour, that you very strongly remind me of 
that historical character. You are a pair of Whittingtons, gents, without 
the cat; which is a most agreeable and blessed exception to me, for | am not 
attached tothe feline species. My name is Tigg ; how do you do?” 

Martin looked to Mr Pinch for an explanation; and Tom, who had never 
in his life set eyes on Mr. Tigg before, looked to that gentleman himself. 

“Chevy Slyme ?”’ said Mr. Tigg, interrogatively, and kissing his left hand 
in token of friendship. ‘* You will understand me when I say that I am the 
accredited agent of Chevy Slyme—that I am the ambassador from the court 
of Chiv’ Haba!” 

“Heyday!” asked Martin, staring at the mention of a name he knew. 
‘* Pray what does he want with me !” 

“If your name is Pinch’’—Mr. Tigg began. 

“It is not,” said Martin, checking himself. ‘That is Mr. Pinch.” 

“Tf that is Mr. Pinch,” cried Tigg, kissing his hand again, and beginning 
to follow his head into the room, * he will permit me to say that I greatly es- 
teem and respect his character, which has been most highly commended to 
me by my friend Pecksniff; and that I deeply appreciate his talent for the 
organ, notwithstanding that I do not, if I may use the expression, grind, my- 
self. If that is Mr. Pinch, I will venture to express a hope that I see him 
well, and that he is suffering no inconvenience from the easterly wind ?” 

“Thank you,” said Tom. ‘I am very well.” ; 

“That is a comfort,” Mr. Tigg rejoined. ‘ Then,”’ he added, shielding his 
lips with the palm of his hand, and applying them close to Mr. Pinch's ear, 


| * | have come for the letter.” 


* For the letter?” said Tom, aloud. ‘ What letter?” 

“ The letter,’ whispered Tigg, in the same cautious manner as before, 
“which my friend Pecksniff addressed to Chevy Slyme, Esquire, and left with 
you.” 

“He didn’t leave any letter with me,” said Tom. 

**Hush!"" cried the other. ‘It’s all the same thing, though not so deli- 
cately done by my friend Pecksniff as I could have wished—the moncy.” 

“Tae money !” cried Tom, quite scared. 

‘“‘ Exactly so,” said Mr. Tigg. With which he rapped Tom twice or thrice 
upon the breast and nodded several times, as though he would say, that he 
saw they understood each other; that it was unnecessary to mention the cir- 
cumstance before a third person ; and that he would take it as a particular fa- 
vour if ‘Tom would slip the amount into his hand, as quietly as possible. 

Mr. Pinch, however, was so very much astounded by this (to him) inex- 
plicable deportment, that he at once openly declared there must be some mis- 
take, and that he had been entrusted with no commission whatever having any 
reference to Mr. Tigg or to his friend either. Mr. Tigg received this declara- 
tion with a grave request that Mr. Pinch would have the goodness to make it 


| again; and on Tom's repeating it in a still more emphatic and unmistakeable 


manner, checked it off, sentence for sentence, by nodding his head solemnly at 
the end of each. When it had come to a close for the second time, Mr. Tigg 
sat himself down in a chair and addressed the young men as follows : 

“Then I tell you what it is, gents both. There is at this present moment 
in this very place, a perfect constellation of talent and genius, who is involved, 
through what I cannot but designate as the culpable negligence of my friend 
Pecksniff, in a situation as tremendous, perhaps, as the social intercourse of 
the nineteenth century will readily admit of. There is actually at this in- 
stant, at the Blue Dragon in this village~—an alehouse observe ; a common, 
paltry, luw-minded, clodhopping pipe-smoking alehouse—an individual, of 
whom it may be said, in the language of the Poet, that nobody but himself can 
in any way come upto him ; who is detained there for his bill. Ha! ha! 
For his bill. I repeat it—for his bill. Now” said Mr. Tigg, ‘* we have heard 
of Fox's Book of Martyrs, I believe, and we have heard of the Court of Re- 
quests, and the Star Chamber; but I fear the contradiction of no man alive 
or dead, when I assert that my friend Chevy Slyme being held in pawn for a 
bill, beats any amount of cock-fighting with which I am acquainted.” 

Martin and Mr. Pinch looked, first at each other, and afterwards at Mr. 
Tigg, who with his arms folded on his breast surveyed them, half in despon- 
dency and half in bitterness. 

‘Don’t mistake me, gents both,” he said, stretching forth his right hand. 
“Tf it had been for anything but a bill, I could have borne it, and could still 
have looked upon mankind with some feeling of respect: but when such a 
man as my friend Slyme is detained for a score—a thing in itself essentially 
mean; a low performance on a slate, or possibly chalked upon the back of a 
door—lI do feel that there is a screw of such magnitude loose somewhere, that 
the whole framework of society is shaken, and the very first principles of 
things can no longer be trusted. In short, gents both,”’ said Mr. Tigg with 
a passionate flourish of his hands and head, ‘“‘ when a man like Slyme is de- 
tained for such a thing as a bill, I reject the superstitions of ages, and believe 

“| am very sorry [am sure,” said Tom after a pause, “ but Mr. Pecksniff 
said nothing to me about it, and I couldn't act without his instructions. 
Wouldn't it be better, sir, if you were to go to—to wherever you came from 
—yourself, and remit the money to your friend?” 

** How can that be done, when I am detained also ?” said Mr. Tigg ; “‘ and 
when moreover, owing to the astounding, and I must add, guilty negligence of 
iny friend Pecksniff, | have no money for coach-hire !”’ 

Tom thought of reminding the gentleman (who, no doubt, in his agitation 
had forgotten it) that there was a post-office in the land ; and that possibly 


, if he wrote to some friend or agent for a remittance it might not be lost upon 


the road ; or at all events that the chance, however desperate was worth trust- 


|ing to. Bat as his good-nature presently suggested to him certain reasons for 


abstaining from this hint, he paused again, and then asked : 

“ Did you say, sir, that you were detained also!” 

‘* Come here,” said Mr. Tigg, rising. ‘* You have no objection to my open- 
ing this window for a moment !” 

* Certainly not” said Tom 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Tigg, lifting the sash. ‘‘ You see a fellow down there 
ina red neckcloth and no waistcoat !”’ 

“ Of course I do,” cried Tom. ‘That's Mark Tapley.” 

‘Mark Tapley is it!” saidthe gentleman. ‘Then Mark Tapley had not 
only the great politeness to follow me to this house, but is waiting now, to 
see me home again. And for that act of attention, sir,” added Mr. Tigg, 
s'roking his moustache, “I can tell you, that Mark Tapley had better m 
his infancy have been fed to suffocation by Mrs. Tapley, than preserved to thie 


| tume.”” 


Mr. Pinch was not so dismayed by this terrible threat, but that he had 
voice enough to call to Mark to come in, and up stairs ; a sammons which he 
so speedily obeyed, that almost as soon as Tom and Mr ™ g had drawn im 
their heads and closed the window again, he the denov: d appeared before 
them. 

«Come here, Mark!” said Mr. Pinch. “Gracious me! what's the matter 
between Mrs. Lupin and this gentleman ‘” 
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« What gentlemen, sirt” said Mark. “I don't see no 
excepting you and the new gentleman,” to whom he 
bow—*“ and there's nothing wrong between Mrs. Lupin and 
Pinch, I am sure.” 
« Nonsense, Mark!" cried Tom “ You see Mr.—” : 
“ Tigg,” interposed that gentleman. “ Wait a bit. I shal! crush him soon. 
Ui time |” : | 
» “On him!” rejoined Mark, with an air of careless defiance. “ Yes, I see | 
him. I could see him a little better, if he’d shave himself, aud get his hair | 
cut.” 
Mr. Tigg shook his head with a ferocivus look, and smote himself once upon 
breast 


here, sir, | 
e a rough kind of 
either of you, Mr 


’ 


“It's no use,” said Mark. “If you knock ever so much in that quarter | 


you'li get no answer. | know better. There's nothing there but padding ; 
and a greasy sort it is.” ; ve. 

Nay, Mark,” urged Mr. Pinch, interposing to prevent hostilities, “tell me 
what I ask you. You're not out of temper, | hope !” . 7 

Out of temper, Sir!” cried Mark, with a grin; “ why no, sir. There's a 
little credit—not much—in being jolly, when such fellows as him is & going 
about like roaring liens: if there is any breed of lions, at least, as is all roar | 
and mane. What is there between him and Mrs. Lupin, sir! Why, there's a 
score between him and Mrs. Lupin. And [ think Mrs Lupin lets him and his 
friend off very easy in not charging ’em double prices for being a disgrace to— 
the Dragon. That's my opinion. I wouldn't have any such Peter the W ld 
Boy as him in my house, sir, not if I was paid race-week prices for it. He's 
enough to turn the very beer in the casks sour, with his looks : he is! So he 
would, if it had jodgment enough.” 

“ You're not answering my question, you know, Mark,” observed Mr 
Pineh. 


“ Well, sir,” said Mark, “ I don't know as there’s much to answer farther 
than that. Him and his friend goes and stops at the Moon and Stars till 
they've run a bill there ; aad then comes and stops with us and does the same. 
The running of bills is common enough, Mr. Pinch ; it an’t that as we object | 
to ; it's the ways of this chap. Nothing's good enough for him ; all the wo- 
men is dying for him he thinks, and is overpaid if he winks at ‘em; and all 
the men was made to be ordered about by him. This not being aggravation 
enough, he says this morning to me, in his usual captivating way, * We're go- 
ing to-night, my man.’ ‘ Are you, sir '’ says I. ‘ Perhaps you'd like the 
bill got ready, sir!’ ‘Ohno,my man,’ he says; ‘you needn’t mind that. 
I'll give Pecksniff orders to see to that.’ In reply to which, the Dragon makes 
answer, ‘ Thankee, sir, you’re very kind to honvur us so far, but as we don't 
know any particular good of you, and you don’t travel with luggage, and Mr. | 
Pecksniff an’t at home (which perhaps you mayn’t happen to be aware of sir,) | 
we should prefer something more satisfactory ;’ and that’s where the matter 
stands. And I ask,” said Mr. Tapley, pointing, in conciusion, to Mr. Tigg, 
with his hat, “ any lady or gentleman, possessing ordinary strength of mind, to 
say, whether he’s a disagreeable-looking chap ornot!” 

* Let me inquire,” sa d Martin, interposing between this candid speech and 
the delivery of some blighting anathema by Mr. Tigg, ‘ what the amount of 
thisdebt may be.” 

‘In point of money, sir, very little,” answerec Mark. 
of three pounds. But it ain’tthat; it’s the 

“Yes, yes, you told us so before,”’ said Martin. 

ou.” 
. “ What is it?” asked Tom, retiring with him to a corner of the room. 

“ Why, simply—! am ashamed to say—that this Mr. Slyme is a relation of 
mine, of whom I never heard anything pleasant ; and that | don’t want him here 
just now, and think he would be cheaply got rid of, perhaps, for three or four 
pounds. You haven't enough money to pay this bill, I suppose 1” _ 

Tom shook his head to an extent that left no doubt of his eutire sincerity. 

“ That 's unfortunate, for | am poortoo; and in case you had had it, I'd have 
borrowed it of you. Butif we told this landlady we would see her paid, | sup- 
pose that would answer the same purpose !” 

“Oh dear, yes!” said Tom. ‘ She knows me, bless you he 

“ Then, let us go down at once and tell her so; for the sooner we are rid 
of their company the better. As you have conducted the conversation with 
this gentleman hitherto, perhaps you'll tell hun what we purpose doing; will 


you ” 


“Only just turned 





“Pinch a word with 











Mr. Pinch complying, at once imparted the intelligence to Mr. Tigg, who | 


shook him warmly by the hand in return, assuring him that his faith in anything 
and everything was again restored. 





| tell em that no man ever respected himself more than | do!” 


| position was an insult to aman of his stupendous merits. 


| and tear it in the dark—with these apt closing words, Mr. Slyme fell forward 


| the skittle-ground would very much relieve my mind. 


| —T 
to bis parents and describing the milk-and-water, said, ‘ This is indeed weak- 





It was not so much, he said, for the tem- | japels, “to hear that you have come to that conclusion; for it is my own 










“ You are the American aloe of the homan race, my dear Chiv,” said Mr. 
Tee. *‘which only blooms once in a hundred years '”’ 

* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Siyme, again. “ Odliged to two strangers for 
atevernbill! I! to two architect’ fell who mea- | 





| sure earth with iron chains. and build houses like | bricklayers. Give me the | 


names of those two apprentices. How dare they oblige me !” 

Mr. Tigg was quite lost in admiration of this noble trait in his friend's cha- 
racter; as he made known to Mr. Pinch in a neat little ballet of action, spoa- 
taneously invented for the purpose. 

“Til let em know, and I'l let all men know,” cried Chevy Slyme, “that 
I'm none of the mean, grovelling, tame characters they meet with commooly. 
I have an independent spirit, | havea heart that swells wn my bosom. I have 
a soul that rises superior to base considerations 

“Ob, Chiv, Chiv,” murmured Mr. Tigg, “ you have a nobly independent 
nature, Chiv !” : 

“You go and do your duty, sir,” said Mr. Slyme, angrily, “ and borrow 
money for travelling expenses ; and whoever you borrow it of, let ‘em know 
that I possess a haughty spirit, anda proud spirit, and have infernally fine- 
touched chords in my nature, which won't brook patronage. Do you hear! 
Tell‘em I hate ‘em, and that that’s the way I preserve my self respect ; and 


He might have added that he hated two sorts of nen; all those who did him 
favours, and all those who were better off than himself; as in either case their 
But he did not ; for 
with the apt closing words above recited, Mr Slyme—of too haughty a sto- 
mach to work, to beg, to borrow, orto steal; yet mean enough to be worked 
or borrowed, begged or stolen for, by any catspaw that would serve his turn ; 
too insolent to lick the hand that fed him in his need, yet cur enough to bite 





with his head upon the table, and so declined into a sudden sleep 

‘“* Was there ever,” cried Mr. Tigg, joining the young men at the door, and 
shutting it carefully behind him, “ such an independent spirit as is possessed 
by that extraordinary creature’ Was there ever such a Roman as our friend 
Chivt Was there ever a man of such « purely classical turn of thought, and 
of such a toga-like simplicity of nature! Was there ever a man with such a 
flow of eloquence! Might he not, gents both, I ask, have sat upon a tripod in 
the ancient times, and prophesied to a perfectly unlimited extent, if previously 
supplied with gin-and-water at the public cost!” 

Mr. Pinch was about to contest this latter position with his usual mildness, 
when, observing that his companion had already gone down stairs, he prepared 
to follow him. 

“ You are not going, Mr. Pinch?” said Tigg. 

** Thank you,” answered Tom. “Yes. Don't come down.” 

“Do you know that I should like one little word in private with you, 
Mr. Pinch?” said Tigg, following him. ‘One minute of your company in 
Might I beseech that 


oF 


favour 


“Oh, certainly,” replied Tom, “ if you really wish it.” So he accompanied 
Mr. Tigg to the retreat in question: on arriving at which place that gentle- 
man took from his hat what seemed to be the fossil remains of an antedeluvian 
pocket- handkerchief, and wiped his eves therewith. 


“You have not beheld me this day,” said Mr. Tigg, “in a favourable 
light ” 


‘* Don’t mention that,” seid Tom, “I beg.” 

“But you have not,” cried Tigg. ‘I must persist in that opinion. If you 
could have seen me, Mr. Pinch, at the head of my regiment on the coast of 
Africa, charging in the form of a hollow square with the women and children 
and the regimental plate-chest in the centre, you would not have known me 
for the same man. You would have respected me, sir.” 

Tom had certain ideas of his own upon the subject of glory ; and conse- 


quently he was not quite so much excited by this picture as Mr Tigg could 
have desired. 


** But no matter !’ 





’ 


said that gentleman. ‘The school-boy writing home 


ness’ I repeat that assertion in reference to myself at the present moment 
and Task your pardon. Sir, you have seen my friend Slyme 
‘No doubt,” said Mr. Pinch. 
‘** Sir, you have been impressed by my friend Slyme '”’ 
“« Not very pleasantly, | must say,” answered ‘Tom, after a little hesitation 
“Tam grieved but not surprised,” cried Mr. Tigg, detaining him by both 


hd 















porary relief of this assistance that he prized it, as for its vindication of the | But, Mr. Pinch, though | ama rough and thonghtless man, I can honour | 


high principle that Nature’s Nobs felt with Nature's Nobs, and true greatuess 
of soul sympathised with true greatness of soul, all the worldover. It proved 
to him, he said, that like him they admired genius, even when it was coupled 
with the alloy occasionally visible in the metal of his friend Slyme; and on be- 
half of that friend, he thanked toem ; as warmly and heartily as if the cause 
were his own. Being cut short in these speeches by a general move towards 
the stairs, he took possession at the street-door of the lapel of Mr. Pinch’s coat, 
as a security against further interruption ; and entertained that gentleman with 
some highly improving discourse until they reached the Dragon, whither they 
were closely followed by Mark and the new pupil. 

The rosy hostess scarcely needed Mr. Pinch’s word as a preliminary to the 
release of her two visitors, of whom she was glad to be rid on any terms: in- 
deed, their brief detention had origina'ed mainly with Mr. Tapley, who enter- 
tained a constitutional dislike to gentlemen out-ut-elbows who flourished on 
false pretences; and had conceived a particular aversion to Mr. Tigg and his 
friend, as choice specimens of the species. The business in hand thus easily 


| 
settled, Mr. Pinch and Martin would have withdrawn immediately, but for the | 


urgent entreaties of Mr. Tigg that they would allow him the honour of pre- 
senting them to his friend Slyme, which were so very difficult of resistance 
that, yielding partly to these persuasions and partly to their own curiosity, 
they suffered themselves to be ushered into the presence of that distinguished 
gentleman. 

He was brooding over the remains of yesterday’s decanter of brandy, and 
was engaged in the thoughtful occupation of making a chain of rings on the 
top of the table with the wet foot of hisdrinking-glass. Wretched and forlorn 
as he looked, Mr. Slyme had once been, in his way, the choicest of swagger- 
ers: putting forth his pretensions, boldly, as a man of infinite taste and most 
undoubted promise. The stock-in-trade requisite to set up an amateur in this 





department of business, is very slight and easily got together; a trick of the 
nose and a curl of the lip sufficient to compound a tolerable sneer, being ample 
provision for any exigency. But, in an evil hour, this off-shoot of the Chuzzle- 
wit trunk, being lazy, and ill qualified for any regular pursuit, and having dissi- 
pated such means as he ever possessed, had formally established himself as a 
professor of Taste for a livelihood ; and finding, too late, that something more 
than his old arnount of qualifications was necessary to sustain him in this call- 
ing, had quickly fallen to his present level, where he retained nothing of his 
old self but his boastfulness and his bile, and seemed to have no existence se 
parate or apart from his friend Tigg. And now so abject and so pitiful was he 
—at once so maudlin, insolent, beggarly, and proud—that even his friend and 
parasite, standing erect beside him, swelled into a Man by contrast. 

“Chiv,” said Mr. Tigg, clapping him on the back, ‘my friend Pecksniff 
not being at home, I have arranged our trifling piece of business with Mr. 
Pinch and friend. Mr. Pinch and friend, Mr. Chevy Slyme—Chiv, Mr. Pinch 
and friend !” ¢ 

‘“‘ These are 4greeable circumstances in which to be introduced to strangers,” 
said Chevy Slyme, turning bis bloodshot eyes towards Tom Pinch. “J am the 
most miserable man in the world, I believe 

Tom begged he wouldn't mention it; and finding him in this condition, re- 
tired, after an awkward pause, followed by Martin. But Mr. Tigg so urgently 
conjured them, by coughs and signs, to remain in the shadow of the doer, that 
they stopped there. 


tt 





‘| swear,” cried Mr. Slyme, giving the table an imbecile blow with his fist, | 
and then feebly leaning his head upon his hand, while some drunken drops 
oozed from his eyes, ** that | am the wretchedest creature on record. 
i$ iN a conspiracy against me. I'm the most literary man alive. 
scholarship ; I'm full of genius; I’m full of information ; 
views on every subject; yet look at my condition! 
obliged to two strangers for a tavern bill !” 

Mr. Tigg replenished his friend’s glass, pressed it into his hand, and nod 
ded an intimation to the visitors that they would see 
mediately. ; 

** Obliged to two strangers for a tavern bill, eh !” repeated Mr. Slyme, after | 
a sulky application to his glass. “Very pretty! And crowds of imposters, 
the while, becoming famous: men who are no more on a level! with me than— 
Tigg, I take you to witness that I am the most persecuted hound on the face 
of the earth.” 

With a whine, not unlike the cry of the animal he named, in its lowest stat: 
of humiliation, he raised his glass to his mouth again. He found some en- 
couragement in it ; for when he set it down, he laughed scornfully. Uponthat 
Mr Tigg gesticulsted to the visitors once more, and with great expression 
im plying that now the time was come when they would see Chiv in bis great- 
hess 

“ Ha, ba, ha!” laughed Mr. Slyme. “ Obliged to two strangers for a tavern 
bill! Yet I think I’ve a rich uncle, Tigg, who could buy ' cles of fifiy 
strangers! Have I, or have I not ! lo 
I, or do J not? ments, I 
think. Am I 


Society | 
I'm fall of 
I'm full of novel | 
I’m at this moment 


him in a better aspect im- | 


ip the o 
I come of a good family, I believe 
I'm not a man of common capacity or accomplish 


. not 
am hoy 


| haps, in a serious family, Mr. Pinch.” 


| jor he really was a trying customer 


Mind. I honour Mind in following my friend. To you of all men, Mr. Pinch, 
I have a right to make appeal in Mind's behalf, when it has not the art to push 
its fortune m the world. And so, sir—not for myself, who have no claim 
upon you, but for my crushed, my sensitive and independent friend, who has— 
| ask the loan of three half-crowns. I ask you for the loan of three half- 
crowns, distinctly, and without a blush. I ask it, almost as a right. And 
when! add that they will be returned by post, this week, I fee! that you will 
blame me for that sordid stipulation.” 

Mr. Pinch took from his pocket an old-fashioned red-leather purse with a 
steel-clasp, which had probably once belonged to his deceased grandmo her. 
It held one half-sovereigu and no more. Alt! Tom's worldly wealth until next 
quarter-day. 

“Stay!” cried Mr. Tigg, who had watched this proceeding keenly. “1 
was just about to say, that for the convenience of posting you had better 
make it gold. ‘Thank you. A general direction, | suppose, to Mr. Pinch, at 
Mr. Pecksnitf's—will that find you?” 

* That'll find me,” said ‘Tom. ‘ You had better put Esquire to Mr. Peck- 
sniffs name, if you please. Direct tome, you know, at Seth Pecksniff's, 
Esquire.” 






lengthened tte a téte in the bar, k 
afternoon and eveni 7 
by on great influx phy we into the tap-room ; for the news of his mem 
tion having gone a » there was a perfect throng there all the evening, 
much drinking of healths and elinkittg of mugs, At len the oneal 
closed for the night ; and there being now no help for it, Mark put the best face 
he could upon the matter. and walked doggedly to the bar-door. 


“Tf Ttook at her,” said Mark to himself,“ [° ‘ “ a 
4: self, I'm done, I feel that I'mageing 


“ You have come at last,” said Mrs. Lupin. 
Ave, Mark said : There he was. 


“And you are determined to leave us, Mark,” cried Mrs. Lupin. 
* Why, yes; Tam,” said Mark ; keeping his eyes bard upon ey 
engaging hesitation, “ that 


pt himself obstinately out of her way all the 
ug. In this piece of generalship he was very much assied 


“ | thought,” pursoed the landlady, with a wost 
you had been—fond—of the Dragon ?” 

“ So [ am,” said Mark 

* Then,” pursued the hostess— 
—** why do you desert it!” 


But as he gave no manner of answer to this question ; not even on its 
repeated ; Mrs. Lupin put his money into hishand, and asked him—not unki 
ly, quite the con rary—what he would take, 

It is proverbial that there are certain things which flesh and blood exenet 
bear. Such a question as this, propounded in sucha manner, at such a time, 
and by such & person, proved (at least, as for as Mark's flesh and blood were 
concerned) to be one of them. He looked up in spite of himself directly ; 
and having once looked up, there was no looking down again ; for of all 
tight, plump, buxom, bright eyed, dimple-faced landladies that ever shone om 
earth, there stood before bir then, bodily in that bar, the very pink and pine 
apple 
“* Why, I tell you what,” said Mark, throwing off all his constraint in am im 
stant, and seizing the hostess round thé waist—at which she was pot at all 
alarmed, forshe knew what a good young man he was— if 1 took what f 
liked most, I should take you. = !f J touk what nineteen young fellows in twenty 
would be glad to take, and would take at any price, | should take you 
Yes, I should,” cried Mr. Tapley, shaking his bead, expressively enough, ond 
looking (in & momentary state of forgetfulness) rather hard at the hostess’s 
ripe lips. ‘ And no man wouldn't wonder if I did '” 

Mrs. Lupin said he amazed her. 
= She had never thought it of him. 

* Why, I never thought it of myself till now !"* said Mark, raising his eye 
brows with a look of the merriest possible surprise. “ | always expected we 
should part, and never have no explanation; I meant todo it when I come ix 
here just now ; but there's something about you, as makes a man sensible 
Then let us have a word or two together letting it be understood beforehand—"” 
he added this in a grave tone, to prevent the possibility of any mistake thas 
I'm not a going to make no love, you know.” 

There was for just one second a shade—though not by any means a dark ene 
—on the landlady's open brow. But it passed off instantly, in « laugh, that 
came from her very heart 

“Oh, very good |" she said ; “ if there is to be no love-making, you had bet 
ter take your arm away." 

“ Lord, why should I!" cried Mark “Its quite innocent.” 

* Of course it’s innocent,” returned the hostess, * or I shouldo’t allow &.”” 

** Very well!" said Mark = “ Then let it be.” 

There was so much reason in this, that the landlady laughed again, suffered 
it to remain, and bade him say what he had to say, and be quick about it. But 
he was an oe fellow, she added 


“ Haha! | almost think Tam !''eried Mark, “thoogh I never thought se 
before. Why,J can say anything to-night !" 


* Say what you're going to say if you please, and be quick,” returned the 
landlady, ** for | want to go to bed.” 

* Why, then, my dear good soul,” said Mark, “ and a kinder woman thaw 
you are, never drawed breath—let me see the man as says she did—what would 
be the likely consequence of us two being— 

“Oh nonsense !" cried Mrs, Lupin 

* No no, but it an’t 


and it really was not an onnatoral enquiry 


She was astonished how he could sey such 


** Don’t talk about that any more.” 
said Mark ; “and I wish you'd attend 
What would be the likely consequence of us two being married? If! ean’e 
be content and comfortable in this here lively Dragon now, is it tobe looked 
for as ] should be then’ Byno means. Very good. Then you, even with 
your good humour, would be always a thinking as you was getting too old fox 
my taste, always a picturing me to yourself as being chained upto the Dragow 
door, and wanting to break awa I don't know that it would be so,” said 
Mark, * but I don’t know that it mightn’t be. Tama roving sort of a chap, 
1 know. I'm fond of change. I'm always a thinking that with my good 
health and spirits it would be more creditable in meto be jolly where there's 
things a going on, to make one dismal. It may be a mistake of mine, you see, 
but nothing short of trying how it acts, will set it right. Then an‘t it best 
that I should go ; particular when your free way has helped me out to say all 
this, and we can part as good friends as we have ever been since first I entered 
this here noble Dragon, which” said Mr. Tapley in conclusion, “ has my good 
word and my good wish, tothe day of my death!” 

The hostess sat quite silent fora little time, but she very soon put both hes 
hands in Mark's and shook them heartily 

* For you are a good man,” she said , looking intohis face with a smile, 
which was rather serious for her. ** And | do believe have been a better [friend 
te me to-night than ever! have had in all my life.” 

* Oh! as to that, you know,” said Mark, “that’s nonsense, But love my 
heart alive!" he added, looking at her in a sort of rapture, “if you are thas 
way disposed, what a lot of suitable husbands there ts as you may drive dix 
tracted !” 


She laughed again at this compliment ; and, once more shaking him by 


" 
Honechee, 





* At Seth Pecksniff’s, Esquire,” repeated Mr. Tigg, taking an exact note of 
it, with a stump of pencil. We said this week, | believe ?” | 

“Yes: or Monday will do,” observed Tom 

“No no, I beg your pardon. Munday will not do,” said Mr. Tigg. 
stipulated for this week, Saturday is the latest day 
week!” 

** Since you are so particular about it,” said Tom, ‘ I think we did.” 

Mr. Tigg added this condition to his memorandum : read the entry over to 
himself with a severe frown; and that the transaction might be the more cor- 
rect and business like, appended his initials to the whole. That done he as- 


“ If we 
Did we stipulate for this 





| sured Mr. Pinch that everything was now perfectly regular; and, afver squeez- | 


ing his band with great fervour, departed. 

Tom entertained enough suspicion that Martin might possibly turn that in 
terview into a jest, to render him desirous to avoid the company of that young 
gentleman for the present. With this view he took a few turns ep and down | 
the skittle-ground, and did not re-enter the bouse until Mr. Tigg and his friend | 
had quitted 11, and the new pupil and Mark were watching their departure from | 
one of the windows. | 

“| was just a saying, sir, that if one could live by it,” observed Mark, | 
pointing afier their late guests, ‘ that would be the sort of service for me 
Waiting on such individuals as them, would be better than grave-digging, 
sir.” 

*« And staying here would be better than either, Mark,” replied Tom. “ So 
take my advice, and continue to swim easily in smooth water.” 

** It's too late to take it now, sir,”’ said Mark. “ 1 have broke it to her, sir 
I am off to morrow morning.” 

* OF!" cried Mr. Pinch, “ where too?” 

* T shall go up to Londun, sir.” | 





“* What to be 3” asked Mr. Pinch. 
“Well! I don't know yet, sir. Nothing turned up that day I opened my | 
mind to you, as was at all likely tos»it me. All them trades | thought of was 
e deal too jolly; there was no credit at all to be got in any of ‘em. I must 
look for a private service | suppose, sir. I might be brought cut strong, per- 


“ Perhaps you might come out rather too strong for a serious family’s taste, 
Mark.” 
* That's possible, sir. 


If I could get into a wicked family, I might do my- 
self justice 


but the difficulty is to make sure of o's ground, because a young 
man can’t very well advertise that he wants 4 place, and wages an’t so much 
an object as a wicked sitivation ; can he, sir!” 
** Why, no,” said Mr. Pinch, “1 don’t think he can,” 
“ An envious family,” pureved Mark, with a thonrghtfal face ; “ or a quarrel- | 





| some family, or a malicious family, or even a good out-and ovt mean family, | 
| wou'd open a field of action as I might do something in. 


The man as would | 
have suned me of all other men was that old gentleman as was took ill here, | 
Howsever, | muet wait and see what | 
turns up, sir; and hope for the worst.” 

* You are determined to go then!” said Mr. Pinch. | 

“ My box ws gone already, sir, by the waggon, and I'm going to walk on to- | 
morrow morning, and get a lift by the day coach when its overtakes me. Sol | 


both hands, and b dding him, if he should ever want a friend, to remember ber, 
turned gaily fromthe bar and op the Dragon staircase. 

“ Humming a tune as she goes,” said Mark, listening, “ in case I should 
think she’s #t all put out, and should be made down-hearied. Come here's some 
credit in being jolly, at last !” 

With that piece of comfort, very ruefully uttered, he went, in anything bat & 
jolly manner, to bed. 

Me rose carly next morning, and was a-foot soon after sunrise, But it were 
ofno use; the whole place was up to see Mark Tapley off : the boys, the dope, 
the children, the old men, the busy people and the idlers: there they were, 
all calling out ** Good by’e, Mark,” after their own manner, and all sory 
he was going. Somehow he hada kind of sense that his old mistress was 
peeping from her chamber-window, but he couldn't make up his mind te look 
back 

“ Good by'e one, good by’e all!” cried Mark, waving his hat on the top of 
his walking-stick, as he strode at a quick pace up the little street. “ Heany 
chaps them wheelwrights—hurrah! Here's the butcher's dog a coming ow of 
the garden—down, old fellow! And Mr. Pinch a-going to his organ—geot 
by’e, sir! And the terrier-bitch from over the way—hie, then, lass! And 
children enough to hand down human natur to the latest posterity—good by’e,. 
boys and girls! There's some credit in it now. I'm a-coming out strong st last. 
These are the circumstances as would try 4 ordinary mind ; but I'm uncommen: 


jolly, not quite as jolly as 1 could wish to be, but very near. Goodby’e! god 
bv’e!” 


CHAPTER Vill ~—ACCOMPANIE® MR. PRCKSNIFF AND HIS CHARMING DAVOHTERS 
TO THE CITY OF LONDON; AND RELATES WHAT FELL OUT, UPON 
THEIR WAY THITHER. 

When Mr. Pecksniff and the two young ladies got into the heavy coach at 
the end of the lane, they found it empty, which was 4 great comfort ; partic 


| larly as the outside was quite full and the passengers looked very frosty. Poe 


as Mr. Pecksniff justly observed—when he ao bis daughters had burrowed) 
their feet deep in the straw, wrapped themselves to the chin, and ye yp 
both windows—it is always satisfactory to feel, in keer: weather, t many 
other people are not as warm as you are. And this, he shid, was quite nate- 
ral, and a very beautiful arrangement ; not confined to coaches, but extending 
itself into many social ramifications. “For” (he observed.) “if every one 
were warm and well-fed, we should lose the satisfaction of admiring the 
fortitude with which certain conditions of men bear culd and hunger. And if 
we were no better off than anybody else, what would become of our sense of 

ratitude; which,” said Mr. Pecksniff with tears in his eyos, as he shook bis. 
fst at a beggar, who wanted to get up behind, “is one of the holiest fooling» 

of our common nature.” : 

His children heard with becoming reverence these moral precepts from the 
lipe of their father, and signified their acquiescence in the same, by ores 
That he might the better feed and cherish that sacred flame of gratitude im bass 
breast, Mr Peckeniff remarked that he would troable his eldest daughter, even 
in this early stage of their journey, for the brandy-bottle. And from the nae 
row neck of that sone vessel, he imbibed a copious refreshment 

“ What are we!” said Mr. Pecksniff, “but coaches! Some of us are slow 


wish you good b'ye, Mr. Pinch—and you too, sir,—and all good luck and hap- | coaches'"— 


piness " 


They both returned his greeting laughingly, and walked home arm-in-arm 
Mr Pinch imparting to his new friend, as they went, such further partico- | 
arsof Merk Tapley’s whimsical restlessness as the reader is already acquainted | 


In the meantime Mark, having a shrewd notion that his mistress was in very | 


bOW @pirite, and that he could pot exactly anewer for the conse juences Oo} 


slow coaches; 
' 
rampant animae too * 


any | mu 
' 


** Goodness, Pa!” cried Charity. ‘ 
Some of os, I say,” resumed her parent with increased emphasis, 
some of us are fast coaches. Our passions are the horses , 


i had 


is oo 
* Realy Pa!” eried both the daughters at once. “ How very anpi ° - 

“And rampant animals too !" repeated Mr. Pecks if, with #0 moch eter 
ation, that he may be said to have exhibited, at the moment, a sort of mennd 












id we run to The Dust Shovel.” 

had said this, Mr. Pecksniff, being exhausted, took some further 
refreshment. Whon be hed done that, be corked the bottle tight, with the air 
of a aan who had effectually corked the subject also; and went to sleep for 


three stages. 

The tendency of mankind when it falls asleep in coaches, isto wake up cross, 
to find its legs in its way: and its corns an vation. Mr. Pecksnill not 
being exempt from the common lot of humanity, found himself, at the end of 
nap. 80 decidedly the victim of these infirmities, that be had an irresisti- 
ble inclination to visit them upon his daughters ; which he had already begun 
to doin the shape of divers random kicks, and other unexpected motions 
of his shoes, when the coach stopped, and after a short delay, the door was 


“ Now mind,” said a thin sharp voice in the dark. “I and my son go in- 
side, because the roof is full, but you agree only to charge us outside prices. It's 
quite understood that we won't pay more. Is it!” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the guard. ; 

“ Ie there anybody inside now '” inquired the voice. 

“ Three passengers,” returned the guard. 

“ I ask the three passengers to witness this bargain, if they will be so 
good,” said the voice. “ My boy, I think we may safely get in.” 

In a of which opinion, two people took their seats in the vehicle, 
which wes solemnly licensed by Act of Parliament to carry any six persons 
who could be at the door. ; 

“ "That was lucky !" whispered the old man, when they moved on again. 
“ And a great stroke of policy in you to observe it. He, be, he! We couldn't 
have outside. 1 should have died of the rheumatism !” 

Whether it occurred to the dutiful son that he had in some degree over- 
reached himself by contributing to the prolongation of his father's days ; or 
whether the cold had affected his temper ; is doubtful. But he gave his father 
such a nudge in reply, that the good old gentleman was taken with a cough 
which lasted for full five minutes, without intermission, and goaded Mr 
Pecksniff to that pitch of irritation, that he said at last—and very suddenly— 

“ There isno room! There is really no room in this coach for any gentle- 
man with a cold in his head !” 

“ Mine,” said the old man, after a moment's pause, “ is upon my chest, Peck- 
enifl” 

The voice and manner, together, now that he spoke out ; the composure 
of the speaker; the nce of his son ; and his knowledge of Mr. Pecksnifl ; 
afforded a clue to his identity which it was impossible to mistake. 

“Hem! I thought,” said Mr. Pecksnilf, returning to his usual mildoess, 
« that I addressed a stranger. I find that I address a relative. Mr. Anthony 
Chutzzlewit and his son Mr. Jonas—for they, my dear children, are are our tra- 
velling companions—will excuse me for an apparently harsh remark — [tis not 
my desire to wound the feelings of any person with whom [ am connected in 
family bonds. 1! may be a Hypocrite,” said Mr. Pecksniff, euttingly, “ but I 
am not a Brote.” 

* Pooh, peoh !" said the old man. ‘ What signifies that word, Pecksniff! 
Hypoerite! why, we are all hypocrites. We were all hypocrites t'other day 
I am sure I felt that to be agreed vpon among us,or I am sure I shouldn't have 
called you one. We should not have been there at all, if we had not been hv- 

rites. The only difference between you and the rest was—sliall | tell you 
the difference between you and the rest now, Pecksnifl 1’ 

“8 f you please, my good sir; if you please.” 

“Why, the annoying quality in you, is," said the old man, ‘ that you never 
have a confederate or partner in your jogyling ; you would deceive everybody, 
even those who practice the same art ; and have a way with you, as if you— 
he, he, he '—as if you really believed yourself. I'd lay a handsome wager 
now,” said the old man, “ if I laid wagers, which I don't and never did, that 
you keep up appearances by a tacit understanding,even before your own daugh- 
ters here. Now 1, when I have a business scheme in hand, tell Jonas what it 
is, and we discuss it openly. You're not offended, Pecksuniif ?” 

** Offended, my good sir!" cried that gentleman, as if he had received the 
highest compliments that language could convey. 

** Are you travelling to London, Mr. Peckenill 1” asked the son. 

“ Yes, Mr. Jonas, we are trevelling to London. We shall have the pleasure 

of yourcompany all the way, I trust?” 

“Ob! ecod, you had better ask father that,” said Jonas. “I am not a going 
to commit myself " 
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her at the board, it ee clear that he had an eye to “ the other one” also, 
for he often glanced at Mercy, and seemed to draw comparisons between the 
personal appearance of the two, which was not unfavoerable to the 101 

plumpness of the younger sister. He allowed himself no great leisure for this 
kind of observation, however, being busily engaged with the supper, which, as 
he whispered in his fair companion’s ear, was a contract business, and there- 
fore the more she ate, the better the bargain was. His father and Mr. Peck- 
sniff, probably acting on the same wise princible, demolished everything that 
came within their reach, and by that means acquired a gre expression of 
countenance, indicating contentment, if not repletion, which it was very plea- 
sant to contemplate. 

When they could eat no more, Mr. Pecksniff and Mr. Jonas subscribed for 
two sixpennyworths of hot brandy-and-water, which the latter gentleman con- 
sidered a more politic order than one shi/lingsworth ; there being a chance of 
their getting more spirit out of the innkeeper under this arrangement than if it 
were all in one glass. Having swallowed his share of the enlivening fluid, Mr. 
Pecksniff, under pretence of going to see if the coach were ready, weut se- 
eretly to the bar, and had his own little bottle filled, in order that he might re- 
fresh himself at leisure in the dark coach without being observed. 

These arrangements concluded, and the coach bemg ready, they got into 
their old places and jogged on again. Bat before he composed himself for a 
nap, Mr. Pecksniff delivered a kind of grace after meat, ir. these words ; 

“ The process of digestion, as I have been informed by anatomical friends, 
is one of the most wonderful works of natore. I do not know how it may be 
with others, but it is a great satisfaction to me to know, when regaling on my 
humble fare, that Lam putting in motion the most beautiful machinery with 
which we have any acquaintance. I really feel at such times as if | was dong 
a public service. When I have wound myself up, if | may employ such a 
term,’ said Mr. Pecksuiff with exquisite tenderness, “ and know that I am 
Going, | feel that in the lesson afforded by the works within me, I am a Bene- 
factor to my Kind !” 

As nothing could be added to this, nothing was said ; and Mr. Pecksniff, ex- 
ulting, it may be presumed, in his mora} utility, went to sleep again. 

The rest of the night wore away in the usual manner. Mr. Pecksniff and 
Old Anthony kept tumbling against each other and waking up much terrified ; 
or crushed their heads in opposite corners of the coach and strangely tattooed 
the surface of their faces—Heaven knows how—in their sleep. e coach 
stopped and went on, and went on and stopped, times out of number. Pas- 
sengers got up and passengers got down, and fresh horses came and went and 
came again, with scarcely any interval between each team as it seemed to those 
who were dozing, and with a gap of a whole night between every one as it 
seemed to those who were broad awake. At length they began to jolt and 
rumble over horribly uneven stones, and Mr. Pecksnifl looking out of window 
said it was tu-morrow morning, and they were there. 

Very soon afterwards the coach stopped at the office in the city ; and the 
street in which it was situated was already in a bustle, that fully bore out Mr. 
Pecksniff’s words about its being morning, though for any signs of day yet ap- 
pearing in the sky it might have been midnight. There was a dense fog too— 
as if it were acity in the clouds, which they had been travelling to all night 
up @ magic beanstalk—and a thick crust upon the pavement like oil-cake ; 
which, one of the outsides (inad, no doubt) said to another (his keeper, of 
course), was snow. 

Taking a confused leave of Anthony and his son, and leaving the luggage of 
himself and daughters at the office to be called for afterwards, Mr. Pecksniff, 
with one of the young ladies under each arm, dived across the street, and then 
across other streets, and so up the queerest courts, and down the strangest al- 
leys and under the blindest archways, in a kind of frenzy: now skipping over 
a kennel, now running for bis life from a coach and horses ; now thinking he 
had lost his way, now thinking he had found it; now in a state of the highest 
confidence, now despondent to the last degree, but always in a great perspira- 
tion and flurry ; until at length they stopped in a kind of paved yard near the 
Monument. That is to say, Mr. Pecksniff told them so; for as to anything 
they could see of the Monument, or anything else but the buildings close at 
hand, they might as well have been playing blindman’s buff at Salisbury. 

Mr. Pecksniff looked about him for a moment, and then knocked at the door 
of a very dingy edifice, even among the choice collection of dingy edifices at 
hand; on the front of which was a little oval board, like a tea-tray, with this 
inseription—** Commercial Boarding House: M. Todgers.” 

It seemed that M. ‘Tudgers was not up yet, for Mr. Pecksniff knocked twice 
and rang thrice, without making any impression on anything but a dog over 





Mr. Pecksnilf was, as a matter of course, greatly entertained by this retort. 


His mirth having subsided, Mr. Jonas gave him to understand that himself and | 


parent were in fact travelling to their home in the metropolis: and that, since 


the way. At last achain and some bolts were withdrawn with a rusty noise, 
| as if the weather had made the very fastenings hoarse, and a small boy with a 
large red head, and no nose to speak of, and a very dirty Wellington boot on 


the memorable day of the great family gathering, they had been tarrying in his left arin, appeared ; who (being surprised) rubbed the nose just mentioned 


that part of the country, watching the sale of certain eligible investments, 
which they had had in theit copartnership eye when they came down; for it was 
their custom, Mr Jonas said, whenever such a thing was practicable, to kill 
two birds with one stone, and never to throw away sprats, but as bait for 
whales. When he had communicated, to Mr. Pecksniff, these pithy scraps of 
intelligence, he said * Thatif it was all the same to him, he would turn him 
over to father, and have a chat with the gals ;" and in furtherance of this polite 
scheme, he vacated his seat adjoining that gentleman, and established himself 
in the opposite corner, next to the fair Miss Mercy. 

The Sieention of Mr. Jonas had been conducted from his cradle on the 
strictest principles of the main chance. The very first word he learnt to spell 
was “ gain,” and the second (when he got into two syllables,) “‘ money.” But 
for two results, which were not clearly foreseen perhaps by his watchful parent 
an the beginning, his training may be said to have been unerceptionable. 
One of these flaws was, that having been long taught by his father to over- 
reach everybody, he had imperceptibly acquired a love of over-reaching 
that venerable monitor himself. ‘The other, that from his early habits of con- 
sidering everything as aquestion of property, he had gradually come to look, 
with impatience, on his parent as a certain amount of personal estate, which 
had no right whatever to be going at large, but ought to be secured in that 
particular description of iron safe which is commonly called a coffin, and banked 
in the grave. 

“ Well, cousin!” said Mr. Jonas—“ Because we are cousins, you know, a 
few times removed—so you're going to London !" 

Miss Mercy replied in the affirmative, pinching her sister's arm at the same 
time, and giggling excessively. 

* Lots of beaux in London, cousin !" said Mr. Jonas, slightly advancing his 
elbow. 

“Indeed, sir!” cried the young lady. ‘“ They won't hurt us, sir, I dare 
way.” And having given him this answer with great demureness, she was so 
overcome by her own humour, that she was fain to stifle her merriment in her 
sister's shawl. 

“ Merry,” cried that more prudent damse!, “ really Iam ashamed of you. 
How can you go on so! you wild thing!" At which Miss Merry only laughed 
the more, of course. 

“1 saw a wildness in her eye, t'other day,” said Mr. Jonas, addressing Cha- 
rity. “ But you're the one to sit solemn! I say—you were regularly prim, 
cousin !” 

* Oh! The old-fashioned fright !" cried Merry, in a whieper. “ Cherry. my 
dear, upon my word you must sit next him. | shall die outright if he talks to 
me any more; | | positively!" To prevent which fatal consequence, the 
buoyant creature skipped out of her seat as she spoke, and squeezed her sister 
ito the place from which she had risen. 

“ Don’t mind crowding me,” cried Mr. Jonas. “I like to be crowded by gals. 
Come alittle closer, cousin.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” said Charity. 

“ There's that other one a laughing again,” said Mr. Jonas ; “ she's a laugh- 
ing at my father, | shoulda’t wonder. If he puts on that old flannel nightcap 
<n don't know what she'll do! Is that my father a snoring Peck- 
soil 

“ Yes, Mr. Jonas.” 


“Tread upon his foot, will you be so good !” said the young gentleman. 
“The foot next you's the gouty one.” 


“Mr, Pecksniff hesitating to perform this friendly office, Mr. Jonas did ix 
himself; at the same time crying— 

“Come, wake up, father, or you'll be having the nightmare, and screeching 
out, 7 know —Do you ever have the nightmare, cousin!” he asked his neigh- 
bour, with characteristic gallantry, as he dropped his voice again. 

** Sometimes,” answered Charity. “ Not often.” 

“ The other one,” said Mr. Jonas, after a pause. “ Does she ever have the 
nightmare '” 

“| don’t know,” replied Charity. ‘ You had better ask her.” 

“ She laughs so ;” said Jonas ; “ there's no talking to her. Only hark how's 
she agoingon now! “ You're the sensible one, cousin t” P 

“ Tut, tut !" cried Charity. 

“Oh! But you are! You know you are !" 

« Mercy is a little giddy,” said Miss Charity. “But she'll sober down in 


“It'll be a very long time, then, if she does at all,” rejoined her cousin. 
“ Take a little more room.” 

“T am afraid of crowding you,” said Charity. But she took it notwithstand- 
ing; avd after one or two remarks on the extreme heaviness of the coach, and 
the number of places it stopped at, they fell into a silence which remained vn- 
broken by any member of the party until supper-time 

Although Mr. Jonas conducted Charity to the hotel and sat himself beside 


with the back of a shoe-brush, and said nothing. 

** Still a-bed, my man !"’ asked Mr. Pecksnitf. 

**Stilla-bed!” repliedthe boy. ‘I wish they wos stilla-bed. They’re very 
noisy a-bed ; all calling for their boots at once. I thought you wos the Paper, 
and wondered why you didn’t shove yourself through the grating as usual. 
What do you want!” 

Considering his years, which were tender, the youth may be said to have 
pre ferred this question sternly, and in something of a defiant manner. But 
Mr. Pecksnilf, without taking umbrage at his bearing, put a card in his hand, 
and bade him take that up-stairs, and show them in the meanwhile into a room 
where there was a fire. 

“Or if there's one in the eating parlour,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “1 can find it 
myself.” So he led his daughters, without waiting for any further introduc- 
tion, into a room on the ground floor, where a table-cloth (rather a tight and 
scauty fit in reference to the table it covered) was already spread for 
breakfast: displaying a mighty dish of pink boiled beef ; an instance of that 
particular style of loaf which is known to housekeepers as a slack-baked, 
crummy quartern ; a liberal provision of cups and saucers; and the usual ap- 
pendages. 

Iuside the fender were some half dozen pairs of shoes and boots, of various 
sizes, just cleaned and turned with the soles upward to dry ; and a pair of short 
black gaiters, on one of which was chalked—in sport, it would appear, by some 
gentleman who had slipped down for the purpose, pending his toilet, and gone 
up again—* Jinkins’s Particular,” while the other exhibited a sketch in profile, 
claiming to be the portrait of Jinkins himself. 

M. ‘lodgers's Commercia! Boarding- House was a house of that sort which is 
likely to be dark at any time , but that moroing it was especially dark. There 
was an odd smell in the passage, as if the concentrated essence of all the din- 
ners that had been cooked in the kitchen since the house was built, lingered at 
the top of the kitchen stairs to that hour, and, like the Black Friar in Don Juan 
** wouldn't be driven away.”’ In particular, there was a sensation of cabbage ; 
as if all the greens that had ever been boiled there, were evergreens, and 
flour shed in immortal strength. The parlour was wainscoted, and communica- 
ted to strangers a magnetic and instinctive consciousness of rats and mice 
The staircase was very gloomy and very broad, with balustrades so thick and 
heavy that they would have served for abridge. In asombre corner on the 
first landing, stood a gruff old giant of a clock, with a preposterous coronet of 
three brass balls on his head ; whom few had ever seen—none ever looked in 
dhe face—and who seemed to continve his heavy tick for no other reason than 
to warn heediess people from running into him accidentally. It had not been 
papered or painted, hadn't Todgers’s, within the memory of man It was very 
black, begrimed, and mouldy. And, at the top of the staircase, was an old, 
disjoitted, rickety, ill-favoured skylight, patched and mended in all kinds of 
ways, which looked distrustfully down at everything that passed below, and 
covered Todgers's up as if it were a sort of human cucumber-frame, and only 
people of « peculiar growth were reared there. 

Mr. Pecksniff and his fair daughters had not stood warming themselves at 
the fire ten minutes, when the sound of feet was heard upon the stairs, and the 
presiding deity of the establishment came hurrying in. 

M. Todgers was a lady—rather a bony and hard-featured lady—with a row 
of curls in front of her head, shaped like little barre!s of beer ; and on the top of 
it something made of net—you couldn't call it a cap exactly—which looked 
like a black cobweb. She nad a little basket on her arm, and in it a bunch of 
keys that jingled as she came. In her other hand she bore a flaming tallow 
candle, which, after surveying Mr. Pecksniff for one instant by its light, she 
put down upon the table, to the end that she might receive him with the 
greater cordiality 

“Mr. Pecksniff,” cried Mrs. Todgers. ‘ Welcome to London! Who would 
have thought of such a visit as this, after so—dear, dear !—so many years! 
How do you do, Mr. Pecksniff?” 

“ As well as ever; and as glad to see you, as ever; Mr. Pecksniff made 
response. ‘ Why, you are younger than you used to be !” 
* You are, 1 am sure!” said Mrs. Todgers. ‘* You're not a bit changed.” 

“What do you say to this!" cried Mr Pecksniff, stretching out his hand 
towards the young ladies. ** Does this make me no older?” 

** Not your daughters!” exclaimed the lady, raising her hands and clasping 
them. “Oh, vo, Mr. Pecksnifl! Your second and her bridesmaid !” 

Mr. Pecksnif smiled complacently ; shook his head; and said, “ My 
daughters, Mrs. Todgers ; merely my daughters.” 

* Ah!” sighed the good lady, “I must believe you, for now I look at ‘em | 
think I should have known ‘em anywhere. My dear Miss Pecksniffs, how 
happy your Pa has made me !” 

She hugged them both; and being by this time overpowered by her feelings 
or the melemency of the morning, jerked a little pocket handkerchief out of 














i the litle basket, and applied the seme to her face. 














“ Now, my good madam,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ 1 
establishment, and that you only receive gentlemen 
to me, when I Jeft home, that perhaps you would give my daughters houseroom 
and make an exception in ther favour.” . 

“ Perhaps!” cried Mrs. Todgers, ecstatically. ‘“ Perhaps!” 

“I may say then, that I was sure you would,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “TI 
know that you have a little room of your own, and that they can be comfortable 
there, without appearing at the general table.” 

* Dear girls!” said Mrs, Todgers. “ I must take that liberty once more.” 

Mrs. Todgers meant by this that she must embrace them once more, which 
she accordingly did, with great ardour. But the truth was, that, the house 
being full with the exception of one bed, which would now be occupied by Mr. 
Pecksniff, she wanted time for consideration ; and so much time too (for it 
was a knotty point how to dispose of them), that even when this second em- 
brace was over, she stood for some moments gazing at the sisters, with affec- 
tion beaming in one eye, and calculation shining out of the other. 

“ I think I know how to arrange it,” said Mrs. Todgers, at length. “A 
sofa bedstead in the little third room which opens from my own t—Oh, 
you dear girls!” 

_ Thereupon she embraced them once more, observing that she could not de- 
cide which was most like their poor mother (which was highly probable, see- 
ing that she had never beheld that lady), but that she rather thought the 
youngest was ; and then she said that as the gentlemen would be down di- 
rectly, and the ladies were fatigued with travelling, would they step into her 
room at once! 

It was on the same floor; being in fact. the back parlour; and had, as 
Mrs. Todgers said, the great advantage (in London) of not being overlooked ; 
as they would see, when the fog cleared off. Nor was this a vain-glorious 
boast, for it commanded a perspective of two feet, a brown wall with a black 

cistern on the top. The sleeping apartments designed for the young ladies 
was approached from this chamber by a mightily convenient little door, which 
would only open when fallen against by a strong person. It commanded 
from a similar point of sight another angle of the wall, and another side 
ofthe cistern. ‘“ Not the damp side,” said Mrs. Todgers. “ That is Mr. 
Jinkins’s.” 

In the first of these sanctuaries a fire was speedily kindled by the youthful 
porter, who whistling at his work in the absence of Mrs. Todgers (not to men- 
tion his sketching figures on his corduroys with burnt firewood), and being 
afterwards taken by that lady in the fact, was dismissed with a box on his ears. 
Having prepared breakfast for the young ladies with her own hands. she with- 
drew to preside in the other room; where the joke at Mr. Jinkins’s expense, 
seemed to be proceeding rather noisily. 

“IT won't ask you yet, my dears,” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking in at the door, 
“*how you like Loudon. Shall I?” 

** We haven't seen much of it, Pa!” cried Merry. 

“ Nothing, I hope,” said Cherry. (Both very miserably.) 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “that’s true. We have our pleasure, and 
our business too, before us. Allin goodtime. All in good time.” 

Whether Mr. Pecksniff’s business in London was os strictly professional as 


he had given his new pupil to understand, we shall see, to adopt that worthy 
man’s phraseology, * all in good time.” 





THE BARBER POET. 
The Curl Papers of Jasmin, the Barber of Agen—{ Las Papillotos de Jasmin, 

Coiffeur). Prosper Noubel, Agen. 

On the banks of the Garonne, in the picturesque and ancient town of 
Agen, there exists at this moment a man of genius of the very first order,—a 
rustic Béranger, a Victor Hugo, a Lamartine,—a pvet full of fire, originality, 
and feeling, an actor superior to any now in France, excepting Rachel, whom 
he resembles both in the powers of his declamation and his fortunes. He 1s 
not unknown—he is no “ mute inglorious Milton,”’ for the first poets, states- 
men, and men of letters in France have been tu visit him; his parlour chimney- 
piece, behind his barber's shop, is covered with offerings to his genius from 
royalty and rank. His smiling dark-eyed wife exhibits to the curious the 
tokens of her husband’s acknowledged merit; and gold and jewels shine in 
the eyes of the astonished stranger, who, having heard his name, is led to stroll 
carelessly into the shop, attracted by a gorgeous blue cloth hung outside, on 
which he may have read the words “Jasmin, Coirrecver.” Both his name and 
his profession suggest ideas somewhat ludicrous ; and when we, as it lately 
chanced, found ourselves in his company and about to listen to his verses, we 
could scarcely refrain from smiling at the absurd combination. Surely, we 
thought, Jasmin is a name assumed, to suit the trade he follows; and, if so, 
what but silly sentiment is to be expected from one who indulges in so trifling a 
conceit! In spite of the /aurel of gold presented him by the town of Toulouse, 
in spite of the golden cup sent to him by the citizens of Auch, inspite of the 
rich set of damask offered by his admirers of Pau, and the gold watch given 
by “Le Row,” the emerald ring by the lamented Duke of Orleans, the pearl 
pin by his accomplished wife, the ornaments, * rinzs, and things,” showered 
on him by lady ambassadresses and great lords, English, French, and others, 
we remained incredulous. Jasmin, however, whose manners are natural, easy, 
and pleasing, aod who appears perfectly conscious of his own merit, and ex- 
pects the homage he receives, although suffering from hoarseness and cold, 
and having regretted his inability to read to us, when once warmed by conver- 
sation on the subject of his triumphs, forgetting all his ailments, and alive only 
tothe feelings which are ever springing within him, Jasmin, the barber, taught 
us in a few moments to forget his name and his calling, and to remember only 
that we were in the presence of genius Suill, after having been beguiled of 
our tears and sent away in a state of agitation which might have caused an 
English blush anywhere but in Agen, where he is adored, we would not suffer 
ourselves to be entirely carried away. We reflected that we had as yet read 
nothing, that we had only listened; that moreover the verses we heard were 
not French, bat Gascon, a patois with which a stranger could scarcely be ac- 
curately acquainted, even though possessed of some knowledge of the language 
of the gaie science of old. 

With these cold calculations, worthy of a critic, we at length sat down to 
read ‘ Las Papillotos.’ The enthusiastic admiration expressed by the numer- 
ous authors and editors, whose opinions are placed at the beginning of the 
book, startled without convincing us, and we avoided reading any of the poems 
which Jasmin’s musical voice and impassioned manner had invested with so 
great acharm. What was the result? Wecan only ask our readers to judge 
for us by means of the specimens which we venture to give, for few will take 
the trouble to study Gascon in order to understand Jasmin as well as he de- 
serves to be understood ; but onr readers ought to make acquaintance with 
him, and at least know something of a min who presents to the existing gene- 
tation a model of the Troubadour of the times of old. who sang in the Langue 
d’Oc. Such aman as Jasmin is, might have been Gaucelm Faidit, of Avig- 
non, the friend of Coeur de Lion, who lamented the death of the hero in such 
moving strains—such might have been Bernard de Ventadour, who sang the 
praises of the dangerous heiress of Guienne, or Geoffrey Rudel, the minstrel of 
Blaye, on his own Garonne. Certain it is, that none of these famous troubag 
dours could more move by their singing or reciting than the poet of Agen, in 
whom all their long buried and traditional fire seems revived. Jasmin is hand- 
some in person, with eyes full of intelligence, and good features, a mobility of 
expression absolutely electrifying, a manly figure, and an agreeable address, 
but his voice is harmony itself, and its changes have an effect seldom experi- 
enced on or off the stage. The melody attributed to that of Mrs. Jordan seems 
to approach it nearest. Had he been an actor instead of a poet, he would 
have— 

Won all hearts his way. 


He is well known to our countrymen who reside at Pau, where last year a 
grand féte was given him, and where some English families paid him extraor- 
dinary honour. A few of his poems have been translated into English, and his 
name has been already mentioned by some of our contemporaries, so that by 
degrees, as he has made his way in France, we shall beco.ne no doubt intimate 
with this worthy brother of Jean Reboul, of Nismes, but whom he far surpasses 
in originality. 

The history of this singular person is told by himself in a series of poems 
called “ His Recollections,” which present a sad and curious pictare of his 
life in its different stages. [t appears that Jacques Jasmin, or as he writes it in 
Gascon, Jaquou Jansemin, was born in 1797 or 1793. 

“ Toe last century, old and worn out, (says his eulogist, M. Sainte-Beuve,) 
had only two or three more years to pass on earth, when, at the corner of an 
antique street, in a ruined building peopled by a colony of rats, on the Thurs- 
day of Carnival week, at the hour when pancakes are being tossed, of a hump- 
backed father and a lame mother was born a child, a droll little object, and this 
child was the poet Jasmin. When a prince is born ito the world, the event 
is celebrated by the report of cannon, but he, the son of a poor tailor, had not 
even a popgun to announce bis birth Nevertheless he did not appear without 
éclat, for at the moment he made his appearance a charivar: was given to a 
neighbour, and the music of marrow-bones and cleavers, accompanied a song 
of thirty stanzas, composed for the occasion by his father. This father of bis, 
who could not read, was a poet in his way, and made most of the burlesque 
couplets for salutations of this description, so frequent in the country. be 
hold, then, a poetical parentage as well established as that of the two Marots. 

[he infant born under so auspicious an aspect grew and throve in sprte of 
the poverty to which he was heir. He was allowed, when a few years 
had passed over his head, to accompany his father in those concerts of rough 
music to which he contributed his poetical powers; but the chief delight of 
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the future SO, oth Un sony many a Rowe 
islands of the Garonne to wood. 

« Twenty or thirty Seomien we used to set out with naked feet and bare- | 
beaded, singing together the favourite song of the south, * The lamb that you | 
gave me.” Oh ! the recollection of this pleasure even now enchants me. 

Their faggots collected, these little heroes returned to make bonfires of them, 
on which occasion many gambols ensued. But in the midst of the joyous 
escapades which he describes, he had bis moments of sadness, which the word 
«+ school” never failed to increase, for the passion of his soul was to gam in- 
struction, and the poverty of his family precluded all hope. He would listen 
to his mother, as she spoke in whispers to his grandfather, of ber wish to send 
bim to school ; and he wept with disappointment to find such a consummation 
impossible. The evidences of this destitution were constantly before him ; 
his perception of the privations of those dear to him became every day keener; 
and when, after the fair, during which he had filled his little purse by execut- 
ing trifling commissions, he carried the amount to his mother, his heart sank as ; 
she took it from him with a melancholy smile, saying—* Poor child, your as- | 
sistance comes just in time.” Bitter thoughts of poverty would thus occa- | 
sionally intrude, but the gaiety of youth banished them again, until one sad | 
day the veil was wholly withdrawn, and he could no longer conceal the truth 
from himself. He bad just reached his tenth year, and was one day playing 
in the square, when he sxw a chair, borne along by several persons, in which 
was seated an old man: he looked ¥p and recognized his grandfather surround- 
ed by his family. He sprang towards him, and throwing himself into his arms, 
exclaimed—“ Where are they taking you, dear grandfather! why do you 
weep? why do you leave us who love you so dearly!” ‘* My son,” replied 
the old man, “I am going to the hospital ; it is there that all the Jasmin's 
die.” A few days after the venerable man was no more, and from that hour 

Jasmin never forgot that they were indeed poor. 

This melancholy incident closes the first canto of the poet's “ Recollec- 
tions.” The second opens with a description of his wretched dwelling, and 
the scanty support gained by labour and begging, shared by nine persons : his 
grandfather's wallet, from which he had so often received a piece of bread, un- 
knowing how it had been obtained, now hung a sad memonail of his hard life, 
and told the story of his trials when he went round to his former friends from 
farm to farm, in the hope of filling it for a starving family. At last one day the | 
ambitious mother entered out of breath, announcing the joyous tidings that her | 
son was admitted gratis into a free school. He became a scholar ina few 
months, a chorister in a few more, his fine voice doubtless recommending him ; 
he gained a prize, and was in a fair way of advancement, when some childish 
frolic, punished too severely, caused him to be expelled. On reaching his 
home he found all in consternation, for his bad conduct had been visited on his 
family, and the portion of food sent to them weekly he found was discontinued. 
His mother tried to console him, and to conceal their real state ; but while he 
sees his little brothers and sisters provided with food, which his mother smilingly 
dispenses, he discovers to his horror that she no longer wears her ring—it has 
been sold to buy bread. Se. 

The second canto here finishes. The third introduces us to the hero in his 
capacity of apprentice to the same craft of which he still continues a member, 
and here his comparative prosperity begins. He falls in love, writes verses, 
sings them, becomes popular, is able to open a little shop on his own account, 
and burns the old pelicehaie in which his ancestors were carried to the hospital. 
His wife, who was at first an enemy to pen and ink, finding the good effect, of 
his songs, was soon the first to urge him to write; his fellow citizens became 
proud of him, his trade increased, and at length he was able to purchase the 
house on the promenade, where he now lives in comfort, with sufficient for his 
moderate wishes, always following his trade of hair-cutting, and publishing his 
poems at the same time. The first of his poems that appeared was called 
“The Charivari.” Jt is burlesque, and has considerable merit : it is preceded 
by a very fine ode, full of serious beauty and grace of expression; this was as 
early as 1825. Several others of great beauty followed, and some of his songs 


soldier, but attached to Pascal, a peasant, whose poverty and pride prevent his 
declaring the passion he feels for the velatile but tender maiden, who 
Long had fired each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair ; 
bot, unlike the Emma of the English ballad, Franconnette is too conscious of 
being fair, and torments her admirers to death. She becomes, at length, the 
object of suspicion and hatred to her fellows, in quence of ar r cir- 
culated by her disappointed lover, Marcel, that her Haguenot father had sold 
her to the Evil One, and that misfortune awaited whoever should love or marry 
her. Some fearful scenes ensue, in which the poet exhibits great power. The 
quarrel of therivals is managed with effect ; and the rising of peasantry 
against the supposed bewitched beauty ; the discovery of Pascal's love and the 
consequent revolution the knowledge effects in the mind of the deserted girl ; 
his tender devotion, her danger, and Marcel’s subsequent re ©, are admira- 
bly told ; and, on the whole, the story of Franconnette must be acknowledged 
a8 a great advance upon the ‘ Aveugle ;* aud its superiority promises greater 
things yet from the poet of Agen. 
Franconnette’s Musings. 
On the parched earth when falls the earliest dew, 
As shine the sun's first rays, the winter flown, 
So love's first spark awakes to life anew, 
And fills the startled mind with joy unknown. 

The maiden yielded every thought to this— 

The trembling certainty of real bliss : 

The lightning of a joy before unproved, 

Flashed in her heart, and taught her that she loved. 


She fied from envy, and from curious eyes, 

And dream’d, as all have done, those waking dreams, 
Bidding in thought bright fairy fabrics rise 

To shrine the loved one in their golden gleams. 
Alas! the Sage is right, ‘tis the distrest 
Who dream the fondest, and who love the best ! 

Some of the shorter poems of Jasmin, addressed to different Moussus (Mes- 
sieurs) on different occasions, have much spirit and character—we had almost 
compared them with some of the epistles of Burns. The following may give 
an idea of his indignant remonstrance to a gentleman who condemned to Gas- 








| con language as worthless :—- 


The people love their ancient songs, and will, 
While yet a people, love aud keep them still : 
These lays are as their mother; they recal 

Fond thoughts of mother, sister, friend, and all 
The many /ift/e things that please the heart, 

The dreams, the hopes from which we cannot part : 
These songs are as sweet waters, where we find 
Health in the sparkling wave that nerves the mind 
In every home, at ev'ry cottage door, 

By ev'ry fireside when our toil is o'er, 

These songs are round us, near our cradles sigh, 
And to the grave attend us when we die! 


Oh think, cold critics, ’twill be late and long 
Ere time shal! sweep away this flood of song 


There are who bid this music sound no more, 
And you can listen nor defend—deplore ! 

You, who were born where its first daisies grew, 
Have fed upon its honey, sipped its dew, 

Slept in its arms and wakeved to its kiss, 
Danced to its sounds and warbled to its tone,— 
You can forsake it in an hour like this, 

And blame one minstrel who is true—alone! 








became popular beyond the region where they were first sung. But his finest 
composition was a ballad called ‘The Blind Girl of Castel-Cuille,” which at 
ouce crowned him with fame and loaded him with honours. 

The last volume he has published is that which we now introduce to the 
reader: it contains, besides several already known, many new poems, and 4 
ballad called, ‘* Francouneto,”’ which is acknowledged as a successful rival to 
«The Blind Girl.” The rustic character of his descriptions and the rustic dia- 
lect in which they are conveyed, give a tone of novelty and reality to his works 
quite peculiar to themse)ves. ‘The force and powerful effect of the Gascon 
language is lost in reading the French version, appended to the original, but a 
very little attention will make that original comprehensible, and the reward 
well repays the study. 

The “ Abuglo” thus opens— 


Del pe d'aquelo haouto mountagno 
Oun se pinquo Castel-Cuille ; 
Altenque lou poumé, lou pruné, l'amellé, 
Blanquejabon dens la campagno, 
Baci lou chan qu'on entendét, 
Un dimécres mati, beillo de Sent-Jouzet. 

* At the foot of the high mountain, where Castle Cuillé stands in mid air, at 
the season when the apple tree, the plum, and the almond, are whitening all the 
country round, this is the song that was sung one Wednesday morning, the eve 
of St. Joseph.” 

Then comes the chorus, which 1s no invention of the poet, but a refrain of 
the country, always sung at rustic weddings, in accordance with a custom of 
strewing the bridal path with flowers :— 

The paths with buds and blossoms strew ! 
A lovely bride approaches nigh : 

For all should bloom and spring anew, 
A lovely bride is passing by.” 

A description then follows of a rural wedding, introducing habits and super- 
stitions which remind one of Burns and Hallow E’en. This picture of youth, 
gaiety, and beauty, is full of truth and nature; and the contrast is affecting, of 
the desolate situation of the young blind girl, who should have been the bride, 
but whom Bapiiste, her lover. had deserted for one richer, since a severe ma 
lady had deprived her of her sight. Poor Marguerite (Margarido) still thinks 
him faithful, and expects his return to fulfil his vow, when the sound of the 
wedding music, and the explanation of ber little brother, reveal to her all her 
misfortune. The song of hope and fear, as she sits expecting him, is extremely 
beautiful ; and some of the expressions, in the original singular yet musical 
Gascon, must lose greatly by translation, either in French or English. Her 


lamentations on her blindness remind one of Milton's heart-rending words on 
the same subject :— 


Jour od aoutres, toutjour! et per jou, malhurouzo, 
outjour néy, toutjour ney ! 
Margarido’s Reflections. 
After long months of sad regret 
Returned !—return'd ! and comes not yet? 
Although to my benighted eyes 
He knows no other star may rise : 
He knows my lonely moments past, 
Expecting, hoping to the last. 
He krows my heart is faithful still, 
I wait my vows but to fulfil. 
Alas! without him what have I? 
Grief bows my frame and dims my eye—- 
For others day and joy and light, 
For me all darkness—always night! 


What gloom spreads round where he is not : 
How cold, how lonely, he away ! 

But in his presence all forgot, 
I never think of sun or day. 

What has the day? a sky of blue— 

His eyes are of a softer hue, 

That light a heaven of hope and love, 

Pure asthe skies that glow above 

But skies, earth, blindness, tears, and pain, 
Are all forgot, unfelt, unkown, 

When he is by my side again, 
And holds my hand within his own! 


When the unfortunate girl finds that her lover is untrue, despair takes pos- | 
session of her mind; she causes herself to be conducted to the church where | 
the ceremony of the marriage is taking place, and at the moment when Bap- ; 
tiste pronounces the words which seal his fate with that of her rival Angela, 
she rushes forward, and draws a knife to stab herself; but at the instant she | 
falls dead at his feet before her hand has accomplished the fatal blow. The 
poet here congratulates his heroine on having died without crime, her inten- | 
—_ going for nothing, and the angels bearing her soul to heaven as immacu- | 

aie 

There is little in the plot of this story—its beauty lies in the grace, and ezee, 
and simplicity of the language, and the pathos of the situations. The same 
may be said of the ballad of ‘ Francouneto,’ the latest work of the author, 
which is just now making a great sensation in France. The close of both these | 
stories is somewhat weak and hurried, and both fail in effect, except wher Jas-, 
mun reads them himself, when there appears nothing to be desired. 

Franconnette is a village beauty end coquette, promised to Marcel, a young | 


There is something of the ancient Gre of the earlier poets of France in this 
last poem, and it would seem that Jasmin only wanted a theme worthy of his 
genius to rise far above what he has yet shown himself. We most protest 
against the complimentary dedications, which take up too much space in his vo- 
lumes; and the de/la Cruscan couplets, addressed to certain young ‘ Misses,”’ 
who ought to feel flattered enough at receiving the poet's compliments im MS., 
without requiring him to print those unmeaning phrases, elegantly turned it is 
true, but by no means interesting to any but the fair ones for whom they were 
written. The lines addressed to Madame V., of Agen, on her offering him 
her mantle, on bis return home after reading ‘ Francouneto’ to her, though 
somewhat free, and, if sincere, rather startling, are nevertheless very full of 
passionate feeling, wit, and energy ; not ualike some of Moore's verses to 
Nea. 

On the whole, considering the spirit, taste, pathos, and power of this poet, 
who writes in a paéois hitherto confined to the lower class of people in a remote 
district,—considering the effect that his verses have made amongst educated 


mence Isaure has done, the golden laurel, as the first of the revived Trouba- 
dours, destined perhaps to rescue his country from the reproach of having bu- 
| ried her poetry in the graves of Alain Chartier and Charles of Orleans, four 
centuries ago. 





ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS. 

_ After I had left the house I have mentioned, I walked a few paces onwards, 
when | saw some of the rifles lying about and resting. I laid myseif down 
amongst them, for I felt fatigued. A great many of the French skirmishers 
were lying dead just about this spot. I recollect that they had long white 
frock-coats ou, with the eagle in front of their caps. This was one of the 
places from which they had greatly annoyed us; and, to judge from the ap- 
pearance of the dead and wounded strewed around, we had returned the com- 
pliment pretty handsomely. I lay upon my back, and, resting upon my knap- 
sack, examined the enemy in the distance. Their lines were about a couple 
of miles off: here they remained stationary, I should think, until near sunset, 
when they began to vanish, beating towards Vimiera, where we had at them 
again. 

~ do not think I ever admired any man who wore the British uniform more 
than I did General Crawfurd. I could fill a book with a of him ; 
for | frequently had my eye upon him in the harry of action. It was gratify 
ing to me, too, to think he did not altogether think ill of me, since he has often 
addressed me kindly when, from adverse circumstances, you might have 
thought that he had scarcely spirits to cheer up the men under him. The 
rifles liked him, but they also feared him ; for he could be terrible when insub- 
ordination showed itself in the ranks. ‘ You think, because you are riflemen, 
you may do whatever you think proper,” said he, one day, to the miserable 
and savage-looking crew around him, in the retreat to Corunna; “ but Vi 
teach you the diflerence before | have done with you.” 1 remember one even- 
ing, during the retreat, he detected two men straying away from the main 
body : it was in the early stage of that disastrous flight, and Crawfurd knew 
well that he must do his utmost to keep the division together. He halted the 
brigade with a voice of thunder, ordered a drum-head court-martial on the in- 
stant, and they were sentenced to a hundred — Whilst this hasty trial 
was taking place, Crawfurd, dismounted from his horse, stood in the midst, 
looking stern and angry as a worried bull-dog. He did not like retreating at 
all, that man. 

The three men nearest him, as he stood, were Jagger, Dan Howans, and 
myself All were worn, degected, and savage, though nothing to what we 
were after a few days more of the retreat. The whole brigade were in 4 
grumbling and discontented mood ; and Crawfurd, doubtless, felt ill pleased 
with the aspect of affairs altogether. 

* D—n his eyes !” muttered Howans, ‘‘ he had much better try to get us 
something to eat and drink, than harass usin this way.” 

No sooner had Howans disburdened his conscience of this growl, than Craw- 
furd, who had overheard it, turning sharp round, seized the rifle out of Jagger's 
hand, and felled him to the earth with the butt-end. 

“Tt was not I who spoke,” said Jagger, getting up, and shaking his head. 
“ You shouldn't knock me aboot.” 

“I heard you, sir,” said Crawfard ; “ and [ will bring you also to a court- 
martial.” 

“fam the man who spoke,” said Howans. “Ben Jagger never said a 
word.” 

“ Very well,” returned Crawfurd, “then I'll try you, sir.” 

And accordingly, when the other affair was disposed of, Howans’ case came 
on. By the time the three men were tried, it was too dark to inflict the pun- 
ishment. Howans, however, had got the complement of three hundred pro- 
mised to him ; so Crawfurd gave the word to the brigade to move on, He 
marched all that night on foot; and when the morning dawned, I remember 
that, like the rest of us, his hair, beard, and eye-brows were covered with the 
frost, as if he had grown white with age. We were, indeed, ail of us in the 
same condition. Scarcely had { time to notice the appearance of morning be- 
fore the general once more called a halt—we were then on the hills. Order. 
ing a square to be formed, he spoke to the brigade, as well ae | can remember, 
in these words, afier having ordered the three before-named men of the Nine- 
ty-fifth to be brought into the square -— 

“ Although,” said he, “I shou'd obtain the good-will neither of the officers 
nor the men of the brigade here by so doing, 1 am resolved to punish these 











three men, according to the sentence arded, even though French 
— pees Sie Ueniel Howane.” - aa 
There was some y in finding a place to tie Howens the 
brigade carried no halberts. Womeme tone ink Sie to.0 conden ot the 
which grew near at hand. 


“Don't trouble yourselves about tying me up,” said Howans, i 
arms ; “* I’ll take my punishment like o son 0g > ae 
He did so without 4 marmur, received the whole three hundred. His wife, 
who was present with us, I remember, was a strong, hardy Irishwoman. When 
it was over, she stepped up and covered Howans with his grey great-coat. 
The general then gave the word to move on. | rather think he knew the enemy 
were too near to punish the other two delinquents justthen ; so we proceeded 
out of the corn-field in which we had been halied, and toded away upon the 
hills once more, Howans’ wife, carrying the jacket, knapsack, and pouch, which 
the lacerated state of the man’s back would not permit bim to bear. 

It could not have been, | should think, more than an hour after the punish- 
ment had been iufleted upon Howans, when the general again gave the word 
for the brigade to halt, and once more formed them into square. We had be- 
gan to suppose that he intended to allow the other two delinquents to escape, 
under the present difficulties and hardships of the retreat. He was not, how- 
ever, one of the forgetful sort, when the discipline of the army under him made 
severity necessary 


* Bring out the other two men of the Ninety-fifth,” said he, “ who were tried 
last night.” 

The men were brooght forth accordingly, and their lieutenant-colonel, 
Hamilton Wade, at the same time stepped forth. He walked up to the 
geveral, and, lowering bis sword, requested that he would forgive these men, 
~ they 7 both of them good soldiers, and had fought im all the battles of 

ortugal. 


* L order you, sit,” said the general, “to do your duty. These men shall 
be punished.” P 

tre leutenant-colonel, therefore, recovering his sword, wrned about, and 
fell back to the front of the rifles. One of the men, upon this, (1 think it 
was Armstrong,) inmed ately began to unstrap his knapsack, and prepare far 
the lash. Crawfurd had turned about meanwhile, and walked up to one side 
of the square. Apparently he suddenly relented a little, and, again turning 
sharp round, returned towards the two prisoners. “ Stop,” said he. “ In con- 
sequence of the intercession of your lieutenant-colonel, | will allow you thus 
much : you shall draw lots, and the winner shall escape; but one of the two 
I am determined to make an example of.” 

The square was formed in a stubble-field, and the sergeant-major of the ri- 
fles, immediately stooping down, plucked up two straws, and the mon, coming 
forward, drew. I cannot be quite certain, but I think it was Armstrong who 
drew the longest straw, and won the safety of his hide ; and his fellow game- 
ster was in quick time tied to a tree, and punishment com d. A bundred 
was the sentence , but when the bugler had counted seventy-five, the general 
granted him a further indulgence, and ordered him to be taken down, and to 
join his company. ‘The general, calling for his herse, now mounted forthe 
first time for many hours, for he had not ndden all might, not, indeed, since 
the drum-head court-martial had taken place. Before he put the brigade in 
motion again, he gave us another short specimen of his eloquence, pretty much, 
I remember, after this style :-— 

“ T give you all notice,” said he, “ that I will halt the brigade again the 
very first moment | perceive any man disobeying my orders, and try him 


by court-martial on the spot.” He then gave us the word, and we resumed 
our march. 


Many who read this, especially in these 
cruel and unnecessary severity under the dreadful and harassing circumstances 
of that retreat ; but 1, who was there, and was, besides, a common soldierof 
the very regiment to which these men belonged, say i war guile necessary. 
No man but one formed of stufflike General Crawfurd could have saved the 
brigade from perishing altogeiher ; and, if he flogged two, he saved hundreds 
from death by his management 

It was perhaps acouple of days after thts had taken place that we came to 
a river. t was tolerably wide, but not very deep, which was just as well for 
us; for, had it been deep as the infernal regions, we must have, somehow or 
other, got through. The avenger was behind us, and Crawford was along with as 
and the two together kept us moving, whatever was in the road. Accordingly 
into the stream wentthe light brigade, and Crawfurd, as busy asa shepherd 
with his flock, riding in and out of the water, to keep bis weaned band from 
being drowned as they crossed over 





eaceful Limes, may suppose this was 


Presently he spied an officer whe, to 





persons, both French and foreign, it is impossible not to look upon him as one 
of the remarkable characters of his age, and to award him, as the city of Cle- 


save himself from being wet through, I suppose, and wearng a damp pairof 
breeches for the remainder of the day, had mounted on the back of one of hie 
men. The sight of such a piece of effeminacy was enough to raise the choler 
| of the general, and in a very short time he was plunging and splashing through 
| the water afterthem both. 

** Pot him down, sir! put himdown! TI desire you to put that officer down 
instantly ' And the soldierin an instant, | dare say sothing loth, dropping 
his burden, like a hot potatoe, into the stream, continued his progress through. 
** Return back, sir,” said Crawford to the officer, “and go through the water 
like the others. J will net allow my officers to ride upon the men's backs through 
rivers : all must take their share alike here.” 

Wearied as we were, this affair caused all who saw it to shout almost with 
laghter, and was never forgotten by those who survived the retreat. 

General Crawfurd was, indeed, one of the few men who was apparently 
created for command during such dreadful scenes as we were familiar with in 
this retreat. He seemed an iron man; nothing daunted him—nothing turned 
him from his purpose. War was his very element, and toil and danger seemed 
to call forth only an increasing determination to surmount them. | was some- 
times amused with his appearance, and that of the men around us ; for, the 
rifles being always at his heels, he seemed to thipk them his familiares, If he 
stopped his horse, and halted to deliver one of his stern reprimands, you would 
see half a dozen lean, unshaven, shoeless, and savage mflemen, standing for 
the moment leaning upon their weapons, and scowling vp into his face as he 
scolded ; and when he dashed the spurs into his reeking horse, they would 
throw up their rifles upon their shoulders, and hobble after bim again. He 
was sometimes to be seen in the front, then in the rear, and then you would 
fall in with him again in the midst, dismounted, and marching on foot, that the 
men might see he took an equal share in the toils which they were enduring. 
He had a mortal dislike, I remember, to a commissary. Many a time havel 
heard him storming at the neglect of those gentry, when the men were starving 
for rations, and nothing but excuses forthcoming 

* Send the commissary to me!" he would soar. “ D—nhim! I will hang 
him if the provisions are not up this night !"’ 

Twice I remember he was in command of the light brigade. The second 
time he joined them he made, | heard, something like these remarks, after they 
had been some little time in Spain :— 

** When | commanded you before,” he said, “ I know fall well that you dis- 
liked me, for you thought me severe. This timeI am glad to find there wa 
change m yourselves.” 

It was whilst we lay near Cork that we were joined by Richard Pullen, 
amungst others ; he had exchanged from the English militia into the Irish, and 
volunteered to us Rifles from the North Mayo. He brought with him little 
else to boast of but his wife and his two children, Charles and Susan Charles 
was a mischievous boy of about twelve, and Susan was a pretty little lass, 
of about fourteen yearsof age. J remember they all went with us to 
hagen, and got through that expedition pretty well. ‘Tat affair suited @ man 
of Pullen’s description, for he did'nt like too much service ; and we found he 
was rather a shycock. ‘ None of your North Mayho, here, Master Pullen |” 
used to be constantly flung into his teeth, when he was lagging behing on the 
march. In 1808he was again wanted, when our four companies went to Por- 
tugal ; but Pullen begged off, on account of the wile and the two children, 
Charles and Susan. Shien had he to endure the taunt again, * None of your 
North Mayho here, Master Pullen!” till we were fairly away from Hythe. 


After we had knocked the French out of Portugal, marching on Sahagun, we 
fell in with the army under Sir John Moore, and, amongst the rifles that came 
with them fresh from England, we found Pullen and bis wife, with their two 
children, Charles and Susan. 1 remember that the meeting with Pullen caused 
no small fun amongst us; and North Mayho was again the bye-word for a few 
days. Nothing, | thought at that time, could tame down the high and- 
thoughtlessness of the British soldier, Ales! I lived to see was mis- 
taken ; and, indeed, saw them pretty well tamed before many days more were 
over ourheads! I remember remarking that Pullen (even on the first day of 
the retreat to Corunna) looked very chapfallen and seedy ; and he was begin- 
ning even then to complain that be could not stand much more. The wife and 
children, too, were drooping bebind. They all thought, poor souls! that when 
night came on they were, of course, to be billeted ; but the open world was 
now their only refuge ; and no allowance to stop or lie down, even on the bare 
heath, at that time. J «aw Pullen again on the third or fourth day; neither the 
wife or children were then with him, nor could he tell where they were ; he 
could only answer for himself, and expected to drop dead, he said, every step. 
That's all I saw of Pollen, and his wife and children, on the retreat, or ev & 
thooght of them ; for | had enough to do to keep my own strength up, When 
we landed at Portemouth, both myself and others (to our oo small surprise,) 
saw Pollen once more ; and much we wondered at the sight of bim, when se 
many better and stronger soldiers had died before balf of that retreat was ac- 
complished. We had not even then spirits enough left to yeer him about North 
Mayho; and, to add to the dejection of Pullen, we found that he bad left 





behind him, and knew nothing of the fate of either his wife or his children, 
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men continued to disembark, however, there was 
anxiously of every one far some tidings of them. None, 
he get. At lasthe saw hw wife coming up the beach, and 
meet her, each at the same moment inquiring for the children, 
Susan. He trusted they were with the wife ; and she hoped they 
were wi husband ; and both sat down upon the beach, and cried in con- 
cert. All our men thought it useless of them to continue their inquiries ; but 
they never failed to ask after their offspring of every fresh face they fell in 
ith, who had been in that retreat. In about a fortnight’s time, not satisfied, 
advertised Charles and Sasan in the public newspapers , and we all iaughed 

at the very idea of their ever finding them again, and told them they might have 
the To our no small surprise, however, the artillery at Ply- 
mouth enswered their advertisement, stating that a little girl had been heard 


As the 
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who bad taken the wrong road, and did not arrive till long afterus. Wed 


under the pine trees by the side of the stream, but surrounded by crowds of in. Formerly they were put in at 


gaping Indians, in too close vicinity to be agreeable. Some of the young wo- 
men were remarkably handsome, with the most beautiful teeth imaginable, 
laughing and talking in their native tongve at a great rate, as they were wash- 


| ing in the brooks, some their hair and others their clothes. The men looked 


as dirty as Indians generally do, and by no means on a level with these hand- 
some damsels, who are so much superior to the common race of |ndians near 
| Mexico, that one would think they had some intermisture of Spanish blood in 

their veins. A sister of the woman who takes charge of the hacienda where 
| we live, is one of the most beautiful creatures lever beheld. Large eyes, with 
long dark lashes, black hair, nearly touching the ground, teeth like snow, a 
| dark but glowing complexion, a superb figure, with fine arms and bands, and 


screaming vpon the mountains in Spain by them in the night, and that they | small, beautifully-formed feet. She is only nineteen. Such beauties as these 


had iaken care of her as well as could, and bad her then with them. The 
description answered, the girl was forwarded to Hythe; and Pullen aod his 
wife once more embraced their daughter Susan 


| startle one every now and then in some remote village. She belongs, no doubt, 
to the mestizos—the descendants of whites and indians, the handsomest race 
in Mexico.” 


| 
Meanwhile, no tidings came of the boy; and Pullen died at Walcheren, with The passion of the Indians for fireworks seems only one degree less strong 


a gtllant soldier for his fellow-victim in that dreadful country. 

After his death, Mrs. Pullen and ber daughter were sent to their parish, 
which was in Warwickshire ; and after she had left us some time, a letter ar- 
rived from her son, Charies, who was a prisoner in France. There was, I 
think, not a man in the regiment who recollected the North Mayho recruit but 
myself. War, and pestilence, and discharge, had taken all away. The bugle- 
major opened the letter; and, on inquiry, found that I alone knew the parents 


of the writer; but no answer, that I ever heard of, was sent to poor Charles. | 


‘The captain of Pullen's company, (Crampton) was dead, and the songeny 
was almost entirely new. | myself was then almost in a dying state, and the 
matter was soon chogether forgotten. So that, whether Mrs. Pullen ever again 
saw her son, I cannot take upon me to say. 

It was during the heat of the day of Vimiera. We were rather hotly pressed 
by the enemy, after having advanced somewhat too near their force. Give apd 
take is all fair enough ; but we were getting more kicks than halfpence, as the 
sayingis; and their balls stung us so sharply that the officers gave the 
word to“ fireand retire.” Doubtless, many got a leaden messenger as they 
did so, which saved them the unpleasant necessity of retracing their ground 
altogether. Just as we had done so, I saw Gillespie ae along, as though 
some one had bestowed a violent kick upon his person. However, he didn’t 
give up at first, but continued to load, and fire, and make off with the other 


skirmishers, till we halted, and made another stand ; for we never went further 


from them when once engaged, than we could possibly help. 

loaded, and fired very sharply, I recollect ; seemingly quite affront- 
ed at the treatment he had received ; but he got weaker and more lame as he 
did #0, and at last was quite unable to continue the game any longer ; and when 
we advenced again, he was floored from loss of blood. I had asked him once 
or twice where he was hit ; but he seemed unwilling to say. 

After the battle was over, I observed him endeavouring to get about, and 
limping as badly as if one leg was a foot shorter than the other, whilst our 
men, who had got hold of the story, kept calling after, and making all sorts of 
fun about his wound ; till poor Gillespie (who was a very sensitive man) sat 
down, and cried like a child with vexaiion. J never saw him after that night ; 
and I rather think his wound had completely disabled him, and that eventually 
he pe a discharge. ‘ 

remember a great many of the leaders and heroes of the wars of my own 
time. Alas! they have been cleared off of late pretty handsomely! A few 
years more, and the world will be without another living remembrancer of 
either them or their deeds. The ranks are getting thin, too, amongst those 
who, like myself, were the tools with which the great men of those days won 
their renown. I don’t know a single living man now who was a comrade dur 
ing the time I served. Very nearly fifteen years back, I remember, however, 
meeting with Robert Liston; and that meeting brings Marshal Beresford to 
my mind. Robert Liston was a corporal! in the second battalion of the Rifles, 
when we lay for a few days in the passages of a convent in Portugal We 
were then making for the frontiers of Spain, when we were swept into that dis- 
astrous retreat to Corunna. There was a punishment parade in the square of 
this convent. A soldier ofthe Ninety-second or Seventy-ninth was the culprit, 
and the kilts were formed to witness the performance. Some of the Rifles 
were looking from the windows of the convent at the punishment of the High 
lander, when a brickbat was hurled from one of the casements, and fell at the 
very toe of the lieutenant colonel, who was standing in the midst, and in com- 
mand of the regiment. The licutenant colonel (whose name! never knew.) 
was of course indignant at such an act; he gazed up at the window from 
which the brick had been thrown, and caused an inquiry instantly to be made 
Tt was between the lights when this happened, and it was impossible to dis- 
cover who had done it; however, two or three men of the Rifles were con. 
fined on suspicion. A man named Baker flatly accused Corporal Liston of 
the act ; upon which Liston was marched a prisoner to Salamanca, (a distance, 
1 should think, of some hondred miles ;) and often did he complain of his 
hard fate in being a prisoner solong. When we got to Salamanca we halted 
there for eight days; and Liston, being tried by general court-martial, was 
sentenced to receive eight hundred lashes. The whole brigade turned out on 
the oceasion ; and I remember that the drummers of the Ninth regiment were 
the inflictors of the lash. Liston received the whole sentence without a mur- 
mur. He had, indeed, been a good soldier, and we were all truly sorry for 
him ; indeed, he always declared solemnly that he had no more to do with the 
brickbat than Marshal Beresford, who commanded the brigade. Whoever 
committed the act, in my opinion, well deserved what Liston got. Marshal 
Beresford was in command of the brigade at this time; and I well remember 
what a fine-looking soldier he was. tte was equal to his business, too, I should 
say; and he, amongst others of our generals, often made me think that the 
French army had nothing to show in the shape of officers who could at all 
compere with ours There was a noble bearing in our leaders, which they, on 
the French side (as far as Tam capable of observing,) had not; and | am con. 
vinced that the English soldier is even better pleased to be commanded by 
some man of rank in his own country, than by one who has risen from bis own 
station. 

I never saw Liston after that punishment whilst in Spain; and I suppose he 
remained behind, and got on in the best manner he was able in the rear; but, 
about ten years afterwards, as | was passing down Sloane Street, Chelsea, | 
saw a watchman calling the hour. [t strack me that I knew his face, and, 
turning back, I stopped him, asking if he was not Robert Liston, formerly a 
corporal in the Ninety-fifth nfles. After answering in the affirmative, the first 
words he spoke were, “Oh! Harris! do you remember what happened to me 
at Salamanaca '" 

“1 do well,” I said, 

“T was never guilty,” he continued. “ There is no occasion for me to deny 
it now ; but, I tel! you that I was never guilty of the crime for which I suffer- 
ed. Baker was a villain, and I believe that he was himself the culprit.” 

I recollect Marshal Beresford making a speech on the subject of the buttons 
of our great-coats; and, howover such a subject may appear trifling for a ge 
neral officer to speak on, I can tell you, it was a discourse which our men 
(some of them) much needed; for they had been in the habit of tearing off 
these buttons from their coats, and after hammering them flat, passing them as 
English coin, in exchange for the good wines of Spain. So that, at last, the 
Spaniards, finding they got nothin, by the exchange but trumpery bits of bat 
tered lead, and the children in that country not being in the habit of playing at 
dumps as ours are; they made complaints to the Marshal. Halting the brigade, 
therefore, one day, he gave them a speech upon this fraud, and ended by pro 
mising & handsome flogging to the first man he found thereafter, whose great- 
coat would not keep buttoned in windy weather. 





LIFE IN MEXICO.—PART IL. 
: (Concluding Notice.) 
An amusing account is given in these letters of the manner in which Good 


Friday is kept in Mexico. An air of the ludicrous is thrown over the whole | 


ceremonies, and this not maliciously, but inevitably, by the plain recital of 
some of the circumstances. The sacred music employed on this penitential 
occasion was made op of airs, to which Madame Calderon had seen Ducrow's 
horses dance, and tunes resembling ‘* Kitty Clover: whimsical, too, is the 
following anecdote :— 

* We were told an anecdote concerning Simon the Cyrenian, which is not 
bad. A man was taken up in one of the villages as a vagrant, and desired by 


the justice to give an account of himself—to explain why he was always wan- 


dering about, and had no i eee The man, with the greatest indignation, 
replied—* No employment ! 
Holy Week !" That is to say, he was to be substituted in the Cyrenian’s place, 
should anything occur to prevent that individual from representing the charac- 
ter.” 

Our gleanings would not be completed without they gave some idea of the 


life of the Mexicans at their country-houses. The follow ing fragments make | 


a repose not unwelcome, after the brilliancy of some of the former letters :— 

**San Bartolo is a small, scattered Indian village, with a church, and is re- 
markable for a beautiful spring of water, hat jets cold and clear from the hard 
rock, as if Moses had but just smote it; for its superb tall pine trees, for the 
good looks and cleanness of the Indian women, who are for ever washing their 
long hair in the innumerable clear streamlets formed by the spring ; and for a 
view of Mexico, which is particularly favoureble, owing to the thick, dark 
screen of pine-wood in the foreground, and the distinct view of th Laguna 
Our dimmer was carried by Indians, who had trotted with it at day-dawa, but 


am a substitute Cyrenian at Coyohuacan in the 


, than their love for flowers. “ When you give a penny to en Indian child,” 
| says Madame Calderon, * it trots off to buy crackers, as another would to buy 
| candy.” 
Adventures with robbers and housebreakers figure largely among the inci- 
| dents of the villeggiatura, but these we are content to hand over to the melo- 
| dramatists. A harmless costume figure is quite piquant enough, by way of 
shade and discord, to the sunshine and harmony of San Angel :— 

** We saw a horribly ugly man to-day, and were told he was a lobo, the name 


| given here to the Zambos, who are the most frightful human beings that can be 
j seen. La Guera Rodriguez told us, that on an estate of hers, one woman of 


that race was in the habit of attending church, and that she was so fearfully 
hideous, the priest had been obliged to desire her to remain at home, because 
| she distrantes the attention of the congregation !” 
One sketch more, and we shall have done with ruralizing in Mexico :-— 
“If you wish to hear how we pass our time, you must know that we gene- 
rally rise about six, and go out into the orchard and stroll about, or sit down 
with a book in a pleasant arbour at the end of one of the walks, which is sur- 
rounded by rose bushes, and has a little stream of water running past it. Nor 


| do we ever enter the orchard unarmed with a long pole, for its entrance is 
| guarded by a flock of angry geese, hissing iike the many-headed Hydra that 


watched over the golden apples of the Hesperides. At eight we breakfast, and 
by nine the sun isalready powerful enough to prevent us from leaving the house. 
We therefore sit down to read or write, and do occasionally take a game at bil 

ards. C n generally rides to Mexico, but if not, goes up to the azotea 
with a book, or writes in his study until four o’clock, when we dine. After din- 
ner, we walk into the village, if we have any attendant esquire, if not, we go 
to the azotea and see the sun set behind the volcanoes, or walk in the garden 
till it is dark, and then sit down in front of the house, and look at the lights in 
Mexico. Then we have tea or chocolate—and the candles are lighted—and 
the last Indian workman has gone off to his village—and the house ts barred 
in, and we sit down to read, or write, or talk, or sometimes we play billiards by 
lamp-light. And then, indeed, the silence and the solitude make us feel as if 
the world were completely shut out. I never experienced such perfect still- 
ness. Even the barking of a dog sounds like anevent. Therefore, expect no 
amusing letters from this place ; for though we are very comfortable, there are 
no incidents to relate. The Indians come in the morning to drink pulque 
(which, by the way, I think excellent, and shall find it very difficult to live 
without !) a little child from the village brings us some bouquets of flowers, 
which the Indians have a pretty way of arranging in a pine apple, or pyramidal 
form ; the Uhinese cook, with his little slits of eyes, passes by with meat and 
truit, which he has been buying at the market of San Angel ; the prior saunters 
in to see how we are—a chance visitor comes un horseback from Mexico, with 
a long sword by his side, as if he were going to fight the Saracens, And ex- 
cepting that a padre came last Sunday and said mass to us in the pretty little 
chapel of the hacienda, which saved us the trouble of going down to the vil 

lage, and, moreover, took chocolate with us afterwards, there has been nothing 
to vary the usual routine of our country life.” 

On the whole, we must be excused for suspecting that the world of balls, 
operas, tertulias, and bull-fights, was more to Madame Calderon's taste than 
the delights of the village. At all events her book contains few more gaily- 
coloured passages than those depicting the féte at San Augustin: e. g. the fol- 
lowing glunpse at che ball : 

‘** There were people of all classes ; modistes and carpenters, tailors, hatters, 
and hosiers, m ngled with the haut ton of Mexico. Every shop-boy considered 
himself entitled to dance with every lady, and no lady considered herself as 
having a right to refuse him, and then to dance with another person. The Se- 
nora de » 4 most high-bred and dign.fied person, danced with a stable-boy 
in a jacket and without gloves, and he appeared particularly gratified at the ex 
| traordinary opportunity thus afforded him of holding her white gloves in his 
| brown paws. These fellows naturally select the first ladies as their partners, 
| and, strange as it may seem, there is nothing in their behaviour that the most 
fastidious can complain of. They are perfectly polite, quiet and well conduct- 
ed ; and whatis more remarkable, go through a quadrille as well as their 
neighbours, The ball was quietness itself, until near the end, when the wind 

instruments were suddenly seized with a fit of economy, the time they were 

paid for having probably expired, and stopped short in the midst of a waltz ; 

upon which the gentiemen wal zers shouted ‘ Viento! Viento!’ at the full ex 
| tent of their voices, clapping their hands, refusing to dance,and entirely drown- 
| ing the sound of some little jingling guitars which were patiently twanging on, 
| until the hired sons of A2olus had to resume their labours. * * On the third 
| night of the fete, C——nand I having left the ball-room about ten o'clock, 

walked out in the direction of the copper-tables which filled the middle of the 
| square, and were covered with awnings. [tis a sight that, once seen, can never 
| be forgotten. Nothing but the pencil of Hogarth, or the pen of Boz, could do 
justice to the various groups there assembled. It was a gambling fete champé- 
tre, conducted on the most liberal scale. On each table were great mountains 
of copper, with an occasional sprinkling of silver. There was a profusion of 
evergreens, small tin lamps dripping wi h oil, and sloping tallow candles shed 
ding grease upon the board. Little ragged boys, acting as waiters, were busily 
engaged in handing round pulque and cha in cracked tumblers. There was, 
moreover, and agreeable tinkling produced from several guitars, and even the 
bankers condescended to amuse their guests with soothing strains. The ge 
neral dress of the compeny consisted of a single blanket, gracefully disposed 
in folds about the person ; so as to show various glimpses of a bronze skin. To 
| this some added a pair of Mexican pantaloons, and some a shirt of a doubtful 
colour. There were mony with large hats, most of which had crowns or parts 
of crowns, but all affordi.g free entrance to the fresh air. Generally speaking, 
however, the head was uncovered, or covered only with its native tha ching of 
long, bushy, tangled black hair. This might be out of compliment to the ladies, 
of whom there were several, and who ought in politeness to have been mention 
ed first. Nothing could be simpler than their costume, consisting of a very 
dirty and extremely torn chemise, with short sleeves, a shorter petticoat, and a 
| pair of shoes, generally of dirty satin: also a reboso, and the long hair hanging 
down as Eve's golden locks may have done in Paradise. ‘* They call this place 
a Paradise,’ a Spanish soldier wrote to his father ; ‘ and so I think it is, it is so 
full of Adams,” 

Lest our readers should suppose that the Spanish ambassadress is a mere 
she- Pepys, delighting solely mm prattle and fine clothes, we are bound to advert 
to the healthy and circumstantial accounts, contained in her letters, of the pri- 
sons, hospitals, and charitable institutions of the metropolis. ' 

“In the midst of the revolution, we were amused by a very peaceful sight 
—all the nurses belonging to the Cuna, or Foundling Hopital, coming from the 

different villages to receive their morthly wages. Amongst the mauy charita- 
ble institutions in Mexico, there appears to me (in spite of the many prejudices 
existing against such institutions,) none more useful than this These other- 
wise unfortunate children,the offspring offabject poverty or guilt, are left at the 
gate of the establishment, where they are received without any ques tons being 
| asked ; and from that moment they are protected and cared for, by the best 
and noblest families im the country. The members of the society consist of 
the first persons in Mexico, male and female. The men furnish the money ; 
the women give their time and attention. There is no fixed numberof mem- 
bers, and amongst them are the ladies in whose house we now live The Pre- 
sident isthe Dowager Marquesa de Vivanco. When the child has been about 
a month in the Cuna, it is sent, with an Indian nurse, to one of the villages 
near Mexico. If sick or feeble, it remains in the house, under the more im- 
mediate inspection of the society. These nurses have a fiadora, a responsible 
person, who lives in the village, and answers for their good conduct. Each 
nurse is paid four dollars per month, a sufficient sum to induce any poor [ndian, 
with a family, to add one to her stock. Each lady of the society has a certain 
number under her peculiar care, and gives their clothes, which «re poor enongh, 
but according to the village fashion. The child thus put out to nurse, is 
brought nck Go the Cuna when weaned, and remains under the charge of the 
society for life ; but of the hundreds and tens of hundreds that have passed 
through ther hands, scarcely one has been left to grow up in the Cuna They 
are constantly adupted by respectable persons, who, according to their inclina- 
tion or abilities, bring them up enher as fevoured servants, or as their own 
children ; and the condition of a ‘hwerfano,’ an orphan, asa child from the 
| hospital is alway called, is perfectly upon a level with that of tre most pe ted 
child of the house. The nurses in the Cuna are paid eight dollars per 
| month.” 

We will now pay a visit to the Cuna itself: 
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door, where there are a 
reja, at the window of the s ; 
but this had to be given up, iu consequence of the tricks played by boys or die 
persons, who put in dogs, cats, or dead animals. As we were going up stairs, 
we heard an old woman singing a cheerful ditty in an awfully on voice 

and as we got a full view of her before she could see us, we saw a clean, old 
body sitting, sewing,and singing, while a baby, rolling on the floor in a state of 
perfect ecstacy, was keeping up a sort of crowing duet with her. She seemed 
delighted to see these ladies, who belong to the Junta, and led us into a large 
hall, where a score of nurses and babies were performing a symphony of s'ng- 
ing, hushing, crying, lullabying, and other nursery music. All along the room 
were little green painted beds, and both nurses and babies looked clean and 
healthy. The sknew every baby and nurse and directress by name. 
Some of the babies were remarkably pretty, and when we had admired them 
sufficiently, we were taken into the next hall, occupied by little girls, of two, 
three, and four years oid. They were all seated on little mats at the foot of 
their small green beds, a regiment of the finest and healthiest children possible ; 
a directress in the room sewing. At our entrance, they all jumped up simul- 
taneously and surrounded us with the noisiest expressions of delight. One told 
me in a confidential whisper, that ‘ Manuelita had thumped her own head, and 
had a pain in it; but I could not see that Manuelita seemed to be suffering any 
acute agonies, for she made more noise than any of them. One little girl 
sidied up to me, and said in a most insinuating voice ** Me llevas tu?” * Will 
you take me away with you !'—for even at this early age they begin to have a 
glimmering idea, that those whom the ladies choose from amongst them are 

peculiarly favoured. We stayed some time with them, and admired their 
nealthy, happy, ana well-fed appearance, and then proceeded to the appart- 
ment of the boys ; all little things of the same age, sitting ranged in a row 
like senators in congress, and strange to sty, much quieter and graver than the 
female babies ; but this must have been from shyness, for before we came away 
we saw them romping in great style. The directresses seemed good respec- 
table women, and kind to the children, who, as mentioned before, are almost 
all taken away and brought up by rich people before they have time to know 
that there is anything peculiar or unfortunate in their situation. After this 
adoption, they are completely on a level with the other children of the family 
—ian equal portion is left them, and although their condition is never made a 
secret of, they frequently marry as well as their adopted brothers and sisters ’ 

The following anecdoteof a ci-devant Mexican celebrity, the Viceroy Revil’ 
lagigedo, will probably be acceptable, and may add to the list of cases of in- 
quisitorial shrewoness, already so splendidly enriched with instances drawn 
from the annals of Austrian espionnage aud French police :— 

* A lady of fortune, owing to some combination of circumstances, found her- 
self in difficulties, and in immediate want of asmal! sum of money. Don 
—— being her compadre, and arespectable merchant, she went to him to state 
her necessities, and offered him a case of valuable jewels as a security for re- 
payment, provided he would advance her eight hundred dollars. He agreed, 
and the bargain was concluded without any written document, the lacy de- 
positing her jewels and receiving the sum. At the end of a few months, her 
temporary difficulties being ended, she went to her compadre's house to repay 
the money, and receive back her jewels. The man readily received the 
money, but declared to his astonished comrade, that as to the jewels, he had 
never heard of them, and that*no such transaction had taken place. The Se- 
nora, indignant at the merchant's treachery, instantly repaired to the palace of 
the vice king, hoping for justice from this Western Solomon, though unable to 
conceive how it could be obtained. She was instantly received by Revillagi- 
gedo, who listened attentively to her account of the circumstances. * Had you 
no witnesses?’ said the count. *‘ None,’ replied she. ‘Did no servant pass 
in or out during the transaction?’ *No one’ The vicer»y reflected a mo- 
ment. *Does your compadre smoke!’ ‘ No, sir,’ said the lady, astonished at 
this irrelevant question, and perhaps the more so, as the count’s aversion to 
smoking was so well known, that none of his smoking subjects ventured to ap- 
proach him witout having taken every precaution to deaden any odour of the 
fragrant weed which might lurk about their elothes or person. ‘ Does he take 
siufl !’ said the viceroy. ‘Yes, your Excellency,’ said his visitor, who pro- 
bably feared that for once his Excellency’s wits were wool-gathering. ‘That 
is sufficient,’ said the viceroy; ‘retire into the adjoining chamber and keep 
quiet—your jewels shall be restored.’ His Excellency then despatched a mes- 
senger for the merchant, who immediately presented himself. ‘I have sent for 
you,’ said the viceroy, ‘ that we may talk over some matters in which your mer- 
cantile knowledge may be of use to the state.’ The merchant was overwhelm- 
ed with gratitude and joy; while the viceroy entered into conversation with 
him upon various affairs connected with his profession. Suddenly the viceroy 
put his hand first in one pocket, then in the other, with the air of aman who 
has mislaid something. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘my snufl-box. Excuse me for a mo- 
mint while I go to fetch it from the next room.’ ‘Sir!’ said the merchant, 
* permit me to have the honour of offering my box to your Excellency.’ His 
Excellency received it as if mechanically, holding it in his hand and talking, 
ull pretexting some business he went out, and calling and officer, desired him 
to take that snuff box to the merchant's house, asking his wife as from him, by 
that token, to deliver to the bearer a case of jewels which he had there. The 
viceroy returned to the apartment where he had left his flattered guest, and 
remained in conversation with him until the officer returned, and requesting 
private speech of the viceroy, delivered to him a jewel-case which he had re- 
ceived from the merchant's wife. Revillagigedo then returned to his fair 
complainant, and under pretence of showing her some rooms in the palace, led 
her into one, where amongst many objects of value, the jewel-case stood open 
No sooner had she cast her eyes upon it than she started forward in joy and 
amazement. The viceroy requested her to wait there a little longer, and re- 
turned to his other guest. ~* Now,’ said he. ‘ before going further, I wish to 
hear the truth concerning another affair Yn which you are interested. Are you 
acquainted with the Senorade ——?’ Intimately, sir—she is my comadre.’ 
* Did you lend her eight hundred dollars at such a date!’ ‘I did’ ‘ Did she 
give you a case of jewels in pledge!’ * Never,’ said the merchant, vehement- 
ly. * Tbe money was lent without any security ; merely an act of friendship, 
and she has invented a story concerning some jewels, which has not the 
slightest foundation’ In vain the viceroy begged him to reflect, and not, by 
adding falsehood to treachery, force him to take measures of severity. The 
merchant with oaths persisted in his denial. The viceroy left the room sud- 
denly, and returned with the jewel-case in his hand ; at which unexpected ap- 
parition the astonished merchant changed colour, and entirely lost his presence 
of mind. The viceroy ordered him from his presence, with a severe rebuke for 
his falsehood and treachery, and an order never again to enter the palace. 
At the same time he commanded him to send him, the next morning, eight 
hundred dollars with five hundred more: which he did, and which were, by 
the viceroy’s order, distributed amongst the hospitals. His Excellency is 
said to have added a severe reprimand to the lady, for having made a bargain 
without writing.” 

The details of the breaking-up of Madame Calderon's Mexican establish- 
ment, her leave-takings of hospitable and social friends, and her journey north- 





ward to the regions whence this book emanated, we must leave untouched. It 


is hardly sn the course of events, that one who has written so plezsantly as our 
authoress should not write again; and we desire nothing better than further 
opportunities of cultivating her acquaintance. 





By the Columbia, from Lirerpool. 
The intelligence by this vessel is so copious that we omit our usual remarks 
in this place in order to make room for the following. The Parliamentary de 
bates and other matter will be found in the extra sheet as usual. 


SUMMARY. 

The Specie on board the Columbia at Boston is about 300,000/ , or a million 
and a half of dollars 

The Bank of England has reduced its rate of interests on loans secured by 
bills of exchange, exchequer bills or East India bonds, from 3% to 3 per ceut 
per annum. 

The trial of M‘Naughten for the murder of Mr. Drummond, the private se- 
cretary of Sir R. Peel, commenced on the 3d inst., but was not concluded at 
the last accounts 

The morthly Overland Mail from India and China, had not arrived when the 
Columbia left. 

Sir Francis Bond Head, it is said, is to be appointed Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope. : 

The Queen's ship Modeste, which left Hong-Kong on the 23d Oct., with 
21,000,000 on board, arrived at Devonport on Sunday. 

Capt. Ross's expedition to the South Pole is expected home in May. Only 
four men have been lost during the voyage. Capt. Ross has penetrated the 
Antarctic Circle to 71 40. : 

The twenty six colleges of Oxford University contained, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, 5657 members of Colleges, and 2,898 members of 
convocation. : ’ 

The London Gazette contains an order in council prohibiting her Majesty s 
subjects from trading at any of the ports of China, except those opened by the 
late treaty with the Emperor, under a penalty of 100/., or three months impri- 
sonment 

A smart shock of an earthquake was experienced in Scotland, at Lochg'lp- 
head, on the 25th ult. It lasted from thirty to forty seconds, and was so strong 
that the dishes on the wal!s and shelves were set in motion ; and in one house 
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‘so great was the commotion among the crystal that it was thought the cat had 
got into the cupboard. 

It is said Mr. Thomas Pottinger, brother of Sir Henry Pottinger, the able 
negotiator of the peace with China, has been selected by the Government for 
the chief office as resident of Hong Kong, and is to take his departare forth- 
ewith. 

It is reported in London papers that the mission of Mr. Ellice to the Brazils, 
is likely to be of no beneficial result. The Brazilians refuse to enter into a 
negotistion with the English except upon terms so decidedly disadvantageous 
to Great Britain that it would be impolitic, and perhaps dishonourable to that 
country to accept them. 


England was visited by a severe snow storm onthe 17:h and 18th ult. In 
some low lands and vallies it drifed to the depth of 12 and 14 feet. Ou the 
continent there has also been a heavy fall of snow. 

The Hurricane on the 13th ult. was terribly destructive to life and property 
—indeed in this respect, without a parallel in the history of the mercantile 
marine of Great Britain. It has already been ascertained that 180 vessels and 
430 lives were lost during that dreadful storm as appears by the following ta- 


dle :— Total Vessels. Total Lives. 
England and Wales......-...--.----- 154 190 
abe: Lictavsddasbandes dé-6 sess 5 104 
Scotland ......- PEE hs, LOI 17 30 
Coast of France.........-.cccscce.c- 5 100 
180 430 


It was stated by Sir R. Peel, in the House of Commons, that the annual es- 
timates for the army, navy, and ordnance, would be 850,000/. below those of 
last year, owing to the peace with China, the treaty of the United States, and 
the reduction of 100,000 men in the French army. 

In the House of Commons on the 3d instant, Sir Robert Peel said he had 
no objection to lay before the House copies of, or extracts from, communica- 
tions between Lord Ashburton, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
Mr. Webster, ia reference to the treaty signed at Washington on the 9th of 
August, 1842. 

By another blast =t the Dover Cliff, in which 7000 lbs. powder were ignited 
by means of the voltaic battery, 50,000 cubic yards of chalk were dislodged. 

The London Globe says,—* We hear that a firm in Watling Street, largely 
implicated in the Custom-house frauds, has been exchequered for 160,000/ 
Independent of this enormous sum, others of minor importance, and particu- 
jarly one firm rather celebrated at the West-end, have had the same process 
served on them.” 


The French papers are chiefly occupied with speculations on the probability 
of the defeat or retreat of Guizot, in consequence of the defection of some of 
his supporters. The budget proposes a reduction of the army to 344,000 men, 
and 84,288 horses. 

The bonded or warehousing system has been introduced in Russia at the 
ports of Cronstadt aud Archangel, in addition to those of St. Petersburg and 
Koga. 

A letter from Brest states that the fine steam frigates, which are intended 
for the transatlantic navigation between France and the United States, are 
ready for sea, and will commence service in the spring. 

The Augsburgh Gazette, of the 20th inst. states, that in consequence of the 
conspiracy in favor of Prince Michael, discovered at Belgrade, twenty persons 
had been arrested and brought to trial by court martial, and condemned, one 
to death, the others to imprisonment for different periods. 

London Money Market.—March 3.—Consols have been sold this morning at 
05 5-8 and 95 7-8, and are now quoted at 953-4. They have been at the same 
time done for the Account at 96. Exchequer bills continue at 6769 pm. It 
will be seen from the above that the current is too strong to be resisted by the 
effort made yesterday by the speculators to depress the market. 


REPUDIATION. 


Liverpool, March 4.—The creditors who have advanced their money to the | 


repudiating States in the Union, have addressed a strong memorial on the sub- 
ject to Mr. Everett, the American Minister, in London, with a request that it 
may be forwarded to the President, for presentation to Congress, and to the 
different State Legislatures. 
for the maintenance of the credit of the States, and shows, truly enough, the 
almost irretrievable injury which American credit has sustained in Europe 
through the dishonesty of the States which have repudiated. It has received a 
great number of signatures. The most striking passage relates to the straight- 
ened pecuniary circumstances of the majority of the sufferers, which we sub- 
join. Every troe American, every hovest and right-hearted man must desire 
to see so foul a stain wiped from the escutcheon of his country. The fact that 
in the money markets of Europe, American credit is lower than that of any 
other government, ought to stimulate every true born Yankee—every one 
in whom the amor patria is not extinct, to restore the national character to | 
the same elevated position in which it stood before repudiation became fashion- | 
able. } 
‘* An impress'on, we understand, prevails very generally amongst your peo- | 
ple, that their creditors in this country, are, in great measure, men of large 
fortunes, to whom a failure in their securities can occasion but little inconve- | 
nience. Even if such were the case, it would, in our view of the matter, fur- 
nish no ground for any departure from the ordinary obligations of good faith. | 
In fact, however, though there may be a few amongst us ‘in more affluent cir- | 
cumstances, yet by far the larger portion of us are persons in the middle ranks | 
of life,—officers on half-pay,—superannuated clerks,—retired tradesmen living 
on small means,—aged spinsters, widows and orphans ;—many of whom have 
invested their all in the purchase of your securities,—at high prices, and now | 


depend for their subsistence,—some even for their daily bread, oa the good faith 
of your people.” 


' 


' 
Mrs. Wood, the singer, is reported to have been converted to the Roman | 
Catholic faith. According to one account, Mrs. Wood is separated from her 
husband, because the tenets of the Komish Church do no: recognize the 
English law of divorce, and as Lord William Lenox is still alive the separa- | 
tion is necessary ; and Mrs. Wood resides temporarily in Mickle gate Bar Con- 
vent, at York before retiring to an estate purchased for her by Mr. Wood in | 
Yorkshire. Another account has it that she is about to take the veil, and is | 
at the convent to perform her noviciate. 
cond marriage. | 

A Yorkshire newspaper, published in the district where Mrs. Wood and her 
husband have lived of late years, states that the lady has had a leaning to 
Catholicism since 1836, when she first visited America with her present has- 
band, arising out of the following circumstances: In that year she gave her 
gratuitous services toa religious Catholic society in Buston, and afterward she 
had a small testimonial presented to her, singularly and beautifully written on 
tinted paper. The following is a copy: * Madam—This is but a slight token 
of the orphan’s gratitude—but it is hallowed by the orphan'’s prayer. What- 
ever is happiness on earth may it be yours—and when earth's labors are done, 
may those exquisite and thrilling tones which have relieved our wants, be 
blended with the seraph voices around the throne of God in Heaven. Writ- 
ten by an orphan.” 

To the impression this circumstance made upon her mind is attributed the 
change in her religious views. In reply to certain insinuations as to the cause 
of the extraordinary step she has taken, Mrs. Wood addressed she following 
letter to one of the local papers : 

** Sir,—Having understood that a ramour has been circulated in the neigh- 
borhood of Wakefield, imputing that the ill treatment of Mr Wood has forced 
te into a convent, | feel it imperative on me to give the most unqualified cou- 
tradiction to the report, and to state that Mr. Wood's conduct to me has been 
uniformly kind and indulgent. Mary Anne Woop 

Convent, Micklegate bar, York, Feb. 17, 1843 


A gentleman residing at Milton-next-Gravesend, a native of Faversham, who 
for many years, carried on an extensive business at Ramsgate, after eleven 
years’ study, has succeeded in completing some machinery, which will, when | 
brought into use, he imagines supersede the aid of steam power. It may, 
he thinks, be applied to clocks of any description, requiring no winding up | 
when put together, and will continue going so long as the materials last.—Cor- 
respondent of The Times. 

A Dresden letter of the 26th ult. says—‘* We are expecting the publication 
of an order of the day, forbidding officers inthe army to marry until they | 
have attained the age of twenty-eight years, and can then prove that they are | 
in receipt of the income of a fortune amounting to 12,000 thalers (46,000fr.) | 
Hitherto there has been no restriction as to age, and the fortune requized was | 
only 6,000 thalers.” 

Lord O'Neil, conservative, was elected on Monday week, at Dublin, as a 
representative peer, in the room of the late Lord Gort | 

Dr. Southey.—A paragraph appears in the Leeds Intelligencer, to which, | 
vot for that previous circulation, we should have hesitated to give publicity ; 
embodying an extract from a letter written by Mrs. Southey (so long a favour- 
ite with the literary public as Carvline Bowles) to Mrs. Sigourney, the Ameri- 
can authoress, in answer to one from the latter lady. wherein she had desired 
to be remembered to the Laureate. The misery which it describes is too sad 
ind sacred for the common gaze ; and it is not without a feeling of awe that 
we coutribute to draw aside the dark veil which has fallen between the world 





Mrs. Wood has one child by her se- 
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The memorial advances every possible argument | 


| pany’s depots. 
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| Ens. by pur., v. Smith, who retires. 


| Foot. 


| Jackson, prom. on the Staff 


) and him who was for so many years before it in the character of one of its 
| teachers. ** You desire (says Mrs. Southey) to be remembered to him who 
sang of ‘ Thalaba, the wild and wondrous tale.’ Alas! my friend, the dull, 

cold ear of death is not more insensible than his, my dearest husband's, to a!l 
_ communication from the world without. Scarcely can I keep hold of the last 
| poor comfort of believing that he still knows me. This almost complete un- 
| consciousness has not been of more than six months’ standing, though more 
| than two years have elapsed since he has written even his name. After the 
| death of his first wife, ‘ Edith.'"—of his first love—who was for several years 
| insane, his health was terribly shaken. Yet for the greater part of a vear that 
| he spent with me in Hampshire, my former home, it seemed perfectly re-es- 
| tablished, and he used to say, ‘It had sorely pleased God that the last years 
| of his Ife should be happy.’ But the Almighty’s will was otherwise. The 

little cloud soon appeared which was in no long time to overshadow all. In 

the blackness of its shadow we still live, and shall pass from under it only to 
| the portals of the grave. The last three years have done opon me the work 
| of twenty. The one sole business of my life is that which, | verily believe, 

keeps the life in me—the guardianship of my dear, helpless, unconscious hus- 


band.” 
THE GREAT IRON STEAMER. 

The great iron steamer, the largest vessel ever built, intended to ply be- 
tween this country and New York, is now complete, except her decorative 
part, and she will be enabled to go to sea, it is believed, in the Spring of the 
present year. The following details respecting her can hardly fail to prove in- 
teresting in the United States, where she will soon be an object of wonder :— 

She will be capable of accommodating 300 first class passengers in fore and 
after cabins, and of carrying 1500 tons of merchandise and upward. 

He accommodations will be as perfect as ample space, ingenuity, the fine 
arts, and the best of taste can produce. She will be appointed and fitted with 
every invention relating to steam ships which the present generation has intro 
duced. The arrangements made for officers, crew, servants, and a limited 
number of second class passengers, are most excellent ; if the combined powers 
of man could ensure success, t his wonderful vessel! will not be found wanting. 


The following are her dimensions, with detailed particulars of the iron used 
in her construction :— 





WERT Wi Se eee oF 
DOUG iF CS Seeded ee kes ckaensaatosants bie tehs | hey 
Depth (total from inside of the upper deck to the keel).... 31 “ 4in. 
Draught of water when loaded ..............-..------- 16“ | 
Tonnage (old measurement)..........-......eeneeuee 3500) tons. 
Displacement of water when drawing 16 feet...........- 3000 * 


Engines, four, of 300 horse power each. | 

The plates of the keel are one inch thick, and all the plates under water are 
3-8 to half an inch thick at the top, except the upper plate, which is 5-8, She 
is clinker built and double rivetted throughout ; toward the extremities and | 
quite aloft the thicknesses are reduced gradually to 7-16ths. The ribs are | 
framed of angle iron, 6 inches by 3 1-2 by half an inch thick, at the bottom of 
the vessel, and 7-16ths at the top; the mean distance of the ribs from centre to 
centre is 14 inches, and all these ribs will be doubled; the distance is then 
increased to 18 inches, and then gradually to 21 inches at the extremities. 

The boiler platform is of plate iron, supported upon ten iron kelsons, of | 
which the centre ones are three feet three inches deep; these kelsons are | 
formed like the flooring of iron plates placed on edge. The hull is divided 
into tive distinct compartments, by means of water-tight bulkheads. The decks, | 
five in number, consist of the cargo deck, and an intermediate one of iron, and | 
two cabin decks, 7 inches thick, and an upper deck, 5 inches thick of wood ; | 
these are strengthened and supported longitudinally by three courses of wooden | 
upright pillars, nine inches in diameter, running from the kelsons to the upper- | 
most deck. 

Her rigging is hermaphrodite, with six masts, the whole of which, excepting | 
the mainmast, (which is +quare-rigged,) lowers, as cccasion requires, ona level | 
with the deck, being secured at their bases in sockets, hinged, of a firm and | 
peculiar construction. She will be propelled by Smith's patent Archimedean | 


screw, of the proper power and size required by the four engines of 1200 horse 
power, which are to work it. 





| 


} 


These engines are splendid specimens of mechanism, as complete as they | 
can be manufactured, and have been placed in the vessel at nght angles, for | 


| the purpose of their working to suit her buiid, and for the better distribution of | 


their dead weight. There are six boilers, with four feeders to each. The | 
whole of the above, and indeed every thing connected with her machinery and | 
construction, have been manufactured at the Great Western Steamship Com- | 

| 
a 

War-Office, Feb 14.—3d Regt. of the Duke of Lancaster's Own Militia 
Capt. J. F. Hindle to be Maj., v. Patten, prom. ; Capt. D. Hornby to be Maj., | 
v. Gerard, prom.; T. T. Parker, Esq., to be Capt., v. Hornby, prom. ; M 
Hughes, Esq., to be Capt., v. Dearden, dec. ; Lieut. Fitz-James Watt to be 
Capt., v. Greenalgh, res. ; E. Greenall, Gent., to be Lieut., v. Watt, prom. ; 
W. Nicholson, Gent., to be Lieut., v. Hardy, dec. 

Downing-street, l’eb. 17.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lord 
Seaton, K.G.C.B., to be H. M's Lord High Commissioner in and for the 
United States of the Ionian Islands. 

War-Otlice, Feb. 17.—12:h Ft: Ens. R. Atkinson to be Lieut. by pur., v. | 
Carige, who rets.; R. 8S. Walpole, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Atkinson.— 
19th: Lieut. R. Sanders to be Capt. by pur., v. Dillon, whose prom. has been | 
canc., Feb 3.—33d: Assist.-Surg. W. M. Murphy, from the Ist ‘West India | 
Regt., to be Assist.-Surg., vice M*Donald, promoted in the Ist West India 
Regiment.—46th : Surgeon J. Doncanson, M.D., from the Ist West India 
Regiment, to be Surgeon, vice Galeani, who retires upon half-pay.— 
64th—Ens. W. Parker to be Lieut. by pur., v. Jenny, who retires ; W. Ste- 
phens, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Parker. 76th—G. Burdon, Gent., to be 
; Ist West India Regt. —Assist..Surg. J 
M'Coy M‘Donald, froom 33d Foot, to be Surg., v. Duncanson, app. to 46th 
3d West India Regt.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. W. Maxwell to be Col., 


| 





Feb. 9. 
Memorandum —The Christian name of Sec. Lt. O'Gorman, of the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt., is Purcell only, not Nicholas Purcell, as previously stated. The 
Christian names of Cornet White, of the 3d Light Dragoons, are Henry Wal- 
lis. The Christian names of Ens. Timbrell, of 3ist Foot, are Sydney James. 
War-office, Feb. 24.—7th Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Lt. J. R. Heaton to | 
be Capt by pur., v. Thomson, who retires; Lt. R. Bambrick, from Lith Light 
Drags., to be Capt. by par.; Cornet and Adj. A. Knight, to have the rank of | 
Lieut. ; Cornet A. D. Wigsell to be Lt. by pur., v. Heaton; Chas. Arkwright, 
Gent, to be Cornet by pur., v. Wigsell. 6th Dragoons—-Capt. S. F. Jones, | 
from h. p. of the Regt., to be Capt., v. Ingram, dec. ; Capt. M. Archdall, 
from 67th Foot, to be Capt. by pur., v. Jones, who retires. 9th Light ~/ 
—Lt. J. N. Macartney to be Capt. without pur., v. French, dec. ; Cornet W 
F. Anderion to be Lt., v. Macartney, Nov. 13; Ens. L. J. French, from 31st | 
Foot, to be Cornet, v. Anderton, Feb. 24. 11th Light Dragoons—Garrison | 
Serg. Maj. Wightman, from Cavalry Depot at Maidstone, to be Cornet without | 
” 5th Foot—Gent. Cadet. A. W. Palmer, from R Milit. Col. to be Sec 
4. without pur.; Sec. Lt. R. Mackay to be Adj. v. Johnson, prom. 13th— 
Ens. J. Head to be Lt. without pur., v. Frere, dec., Nov. 19. 17th—Maj. J. 
Gordon from 35th Foot, to be Maj., v. Deedes, who exch. 18th—Gent. Cadet | 
the Hon. PF. W. H. Fane, from R. Milit Col. to be Ens. without por., v. Hum- | 
phreys, dec. 22d—Quartermaster W. Young from 41st Foot, to be Quarter- 
mast. v. Harker, who exch. 28th—Lieut. F. B. Russell to be Capt. without 
pur. v. Sawbridge, dec. ; Ens. S. Rawson to be Lieut. v. Russell, Sept 13, | 
1842; Lieut. H. W. Dennie, from 2d West India Reg , to be Lieut. v Raw- | 
son, whose promotion on Oct. 14, 1842, has been cancelled. 31st—Gent. Ca- | 
det J. Brenchley, from K. Mil. Col., to be Ens., without p., v French, app. to 
9th Light Drag. 35th—May. G Deedes, from 17th Foot, to be May., v. Gor- 
don exch. 39th—Gent. Cadet M. Browne, from R Mil. Col., to ba Ensign, 
without p., v. Stuart, prom. in the 86ch Foot. 41st—Quartermaster RK Har- 
ker, from 22d Foot, to be Quartermaster , v. Qonng, who exch. 45th—Staff- | 
Surg. of Sec. Class, D Menzics to be Sarg, v. J. Ferguson,who rets. upon h-p 
50th—A. E. Frere, Gent., to be Ens. without p, v. Kelly, dec. 57th—L1 
F. H. Jackson to be Capt. by p., ¥. Morphett, who rets. 67th—Capt. M. Arch- 
dall, from h -p. Unat., to be Capt., v. 8 Y. Martin, who exchs., Feb. 23; Lt 
J. E. M. Prower to be Capt. by p., v. Archdall, app. to 6th Drags. ; Ens. H 
Dawson to be Lt. by p., v- Prower; DS Miller, Gent., tobe Ens. by p., ¥ 
Dawson. 86th—To be Captains, without p —t. H. Fenwick, v. Bennett, 
dec Aug. 17, 1842; Lt. G. Keane, v. Phibbs, dec., Oct. 23,1842; Lt H T 
Bowen, vy. Dickenson, dec., Feb. 12. To be Lieutenants, without p —Ens 
E. K. Stuart, from 39th Foot, vice Fenwick ; Ensign W. H. Weaver, vice 
Keane, February 23; Ens. D. Morrow, v. Bowen, Feb. 24. Tobe Ensigns | 
without parchase—Gentleman Cadet M. W Dela Poer Beresford, from Ki | 
Milt. Coll vy. Weaver, Feb. 24; E. B. Weaver, Gent. v. Morrow, Feb. 25 | 
Ist W. |. Regt.: F.N. Machardy, Gent., to be Assist. Surg. v Marphy, | 
appt. to 33d Foot. Staff—Ls. C. P. Hamilton, from half pay, 16th Foot, to 
be Adjutant of a Recrait. District, v Despard, prom. Hospital Staff: Assist 
Stafl Surg. A. T. Jackson to be Stati Surg of Sec. Class, v. Menzies, sppt to | 
45th Foot; G. W. S Brown, Geat., to be Assist. Surg. tothe Forces, vice 
Brevet: Capt. F. 8. Jones, 6th Drags., to-be | 
Maj. in the Army, Jan. 10 | 
Office of Ordnance, Feb. 22. —Ri. Regt. of Art. : Sec. Cap. C. V. Cock: | 
burn to be Ady. v. Lethbridge, prom., May 3; Sec. Capt. G. Sandham, to be | 
Adj. v. Bassett, who res. the Adjt’cy only, May 8. Durham Militia: H. K 
Webster, Gent., to be Lt., Feb. 18. 


} 








| ready to quit its shore when the duty which he owes to his sovereign an 
| state demand that he should take charge of one of our distant possessions ; and 








DINNER TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 
From the Timea Feb. 28. 
Yesterday a splendid dinner was given to Sit Charlos Metcalfe by the Colo- 


nial Society “ previous to his de for hi vernmen? of 
America,” Sit Augustus DEwk © H., he the Obair . = = 


This festive meeting 
took place in the house of the society, St. James's _ A the com- 
ny were—the Baron de Behr, Mr G W_ Hope, uM. P.; iain Wes. W.E. 


iladstone, Mr. J. S. Browmigg, M. P. ; Ca : . ’ B. 
Captain Balfour, the Earl of ecoteachat Siecores Brose Dian, Mt’ Deagun’ 
Brooking, Rolie, Urquhart, Delany, Clarke, Brown, &e. 

The dinner and wines did great credit to the taste of those who condacted 
the entertainment and wuch honour to the liberal and hospitable spirit of the 
society. 

The first toast was, as usual, “ The Queen :" the second, “ Prince Albert, 
5 bog Royal offepring ;" the third, “ Queen Adelaide, and the Royal Fami- 
y. 

The Catatnaan then rose, amidst much applause, and said,—You do well 
thus to give expression to the cordial feel of admiration which [am sure 
animate you on this interesting occasion. | see that you anticipate the toast 
which I am about to propose,—it is the health of the eminent man who sits at 
my right band,—the health of that distinguished statesman who is now our 
gvest. In his presence | dare not speak of bis transcendant merits as they 
deserve. if] did venture to give expression tomy feelings I could use no 
other language than that of unqualified praise. In calling your attention to 
the character of such a man, 1 do not know how or where to commence. If 
we trace his official career to the early period’of his services under the immortal 
brother of the great Wellington, we see him sequitting himeelf in a manner that 
would excite our utmost wonder if we wore not enabled to compare those ef- 
forts with still higher services rendered at a late period of his hfe. (Apphnase.) 
Hawng fulfilled ail the duties intrusted to him in Asiato the utmost eatisfac- 
tion of the Government, and with the universal approbauon of all who could 
appreciate those services, he returned to his native country full of honours, but 
the moment thatthe interests of that country required his aid, we find bim 
ready to Sage all the comforts of home, once more to face the dangers and 
privations of @ tropical climate in another quarter of the globe, to occupy & 
situation of the highest importance, and to discharge the most delicate and 
difficult duties. Again we find him in his native country, and again he i equally 


the 


why is this demand made upon him '—simply because he is of all o hers best 
fitted for the onerous task. I need scarcely observe that the selection of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe does intiuite honour to the present advisers of the Crown 
I feel it would be supertluous for me to dwell at any greater length upon merits 
which you all so well understand and so greatly admire ; it therefore only re- 
mains for me to call on you to join with me in wishing to Sir C, Metealfe a 
prosperous voyage and every possible success, (Great applause.) Drunk with 
three times three. 

Sir C. Metcalfe said,—-I beg you will accept my sincere and grateful thanks 
for the honour, I should rather say the honours you have conferred on me : the 
honour which is conveyed by this entertainment, the honour! derwe from the 
cordial and everpowering manner in whieh you have received the mention of 
my name, and from the generous and gratifying terms in which your chairman 
has proposed my health. Be assured, gentlemen, that I shall ever remember 
your great kindness, and be assured likewise that it shall be amongst my mort 
earnest endeavours to prove myself not unworthy of that confidence which these 
marks of your approbation so unequivocally egnveys. (Applause ) Reference 
has been made to my connexivn with Jamaica, | cannot allow any opportonity 
to pass of expressing iny great gratitude for the kindness which | experienced 
in thateolony, From first to last I experienced nothing but kindness, and I 
shall be glad indeed if, when I retire from the country to whieh | am now going 
and to the interests of which my best energies shall be devoted, | may have 


the good fortune to eajoy your approbation. (Applause.),| again beg leave, gen- 
tlemen, to return you my warmest thanks 


The * Army and the Navy” were the next toasts 

Sir D. M'’Dougall and Captain Barber returned thanks. ‘The latter, who 
belongs to the East lndia Company's service, said, that as no officer of the Royal 
Navy was present, he would return thanks in the name of the united navy, Royal 
and mercantile, belonging to the United Kingdom 

This was followed by the healths of Her Majesty's Ministers, and by the 
health of the Colonial Secretary {Lord Stanley. } 

The Chairman then gave “ the health of Lord Mounteashell and the House 
of Peeis ’ [Applause.} 

The Earl of Mounteashell, in returning thanks, said that no man was better 
qualified than Sir Charles Metcalfe to give tranquillity, happiness, and pros- 
perity to the British North American possessions of the Crown. Canada might 


| now look forward to bright days, fur the Canadians might hope everything from 


such a gofernment asbis. The objects of the Colonial Society were objects 
which he (Lord Mounteashell) had much at heart’ He remembered with honest 
pride the small beginnings from which it arose, and he contemplated with great 
satisfaction the benefits which it was capable of diffusing. He thanked the 
company most siacerely for the manner in which they had received the mention 
of his name, 

The next toast was “ the House of Commons.”’ 

Mr. Brownrigg, M. P., returned thanks, 

Sir D. M’Dougall then proposed * the healthof Sir Francis Bond Head.” 
It was a toast which he was sure would be cordially received by every Briton. 
He thought that the company were called upon to thank Sir F. Head for his 
government of the province at a time when it was attacked by a vile banditti, 
who were not only unsanctioned, but denounced by the American Government 
He repelled those scoundrels (hear bear) ; and in doing so he did essential 
service both to the colony and to the mother country. [Applause.) 

Sir . Head, in returning thanks, said he was happy to be able to congratu- 
late them upon the appointment of such a man as Sir C. Metcalfe to an office 
requiring such high talent, such great judgment, such coolness, such firmness, 
and such decision, as be was known to possess. He not only possessed these 
qualities, bat he had happily succeeded in acquiring the confidence of all par- 
ties, for his principles of goverument were based upon principles of justice, 
and more too, they rested upon the solid foundation of religion. (Hear, hear.) 
Happily for timnself and for the country he went out to Canada with the full 
confidence of the whole empire. Possessing that confidence, then, it was hoped 
that parties would abstain from pronouncing any opinion upon hie measures tll 
he had time to look about him. {Hear, hear] He disclaimed the praise given 
to him for suppressing the rebellion im Canada, and said, all the merit was due 
to the loyal inhabitants of that colony ; they came forward and did their duty, 
and showed that— 

*‘ Nu power on earth could make us rue, 
If England to herself were true.” 

The Earl of Mounteashell gave the health of * The Chairman,” who briefly 
acknowledged the compliment. 

This toast was followed by “ Prosperity to our British N 
lonies,” and * Prdsperity to our West India Colonies.” 

To the former Mr. Bliss responded, to the latter Mr. Burge. 

Mr. Bliss expressed an earnest hope that oar American colonics would ra- 
pidly improve under the wise administration of Sir C. Metcalfe. He observed, 
that our colonial influence was not founded on force, like that of France, nor om 
ignorance and prejudice, like that of Spain ; resting upon justice and upon equi- 
ty, he hoped that it would be enduring. " , 

Mr. Burge pronounced a glowing eulogiom upon Sir © Metcalfe’s govern- 
ment of Jamaica, and said he fully and promptly —_ in reconciling the 
colony to the parent state, and tne parent to the colony. 

Mr. Deheos putennd as the cust eeuet, “ Prosperity to our East Indian Pos- 
sessions,” which having been drank with much applause, : . 

Mr F.C. Brown addressed the company, calling their attention to the wise 
and able administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe in the East, and to the great 
value and importance of those principles of freedom and good government on 
which he established his authority. a 

Mr Urquhart then proposed + Prosperity to the other Colonies of the British 
Empire.” He observed, that the great and man who was now within 
those walls went forth as Governor-General 0 Canada with « sanction which 
never before accompanied any previous representative of our ree: in any 
of her colonies. If England were true to herself, her colonists would be ha 
py subjects ; but without equity and justice the perent state could hope for 
nothing like advantages from ber distant possessions, or security for her insti- 
tutions at home. 

The toast having been on with yn = tree, my a 

"he Chairman proposed as the next toast “* Prosperity gration. 

De Rolpi, in speaking to that toast, observed that every one interested im 
our colonies must feel that @ deep debt of gratitude was due to the Ministers of 
the Crown for their wise and admirable selection of a Governor General for 
our North American possessions. He looked forward with sanguine hope ~- 
the probability that the eg pulation now flowing into that colony wou 

eady access to our West India possessions. 
a Len dest was followed by “ The Health of the Ladies of British North 
a oye te till an advanced hour of the morning 
“he meetin, not separate tll an advanc rong. 

lo rnd an sak-thegs were summoned to attend a division 4 S 
House of Commons soon after 10 o'clock, and therefore had no opportunity 
addressing the company 
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WRECK OF THE ABERCROMBIE ROBINSON AND 
WATERLOO. 
BY SS dtiseving Boe 
There was nothing pleasant in prospect before me of leavin - 
land, just as summer surepestag her pare: and exhibiting her lower strewn 
paths end hedge-rows. My was not good, and my mode of 
———s but agreeable in prospective ; sinee a troop ship can hever 
be red as affording even convenient accommodation for a lady, and the 
miseries of sealife most of necessity be enhanced by being shared with a 
crowd of fellow-sufferers of various classes. ; 

Nevertheless, on resching Ireland (land of green spots and generous hearts ') 
my spirite rallied ; my soul could not but respond to kindly sympathies and 

19! hospitality, and by the time the troop-ship Abercrombie Robinson 
arrived in Kingstown Harbour, whence we were to embark, (in al! upwards of 
seven hundred souls,) for the Cape of Good Hope, } bad ails off my ne 
vailing regrets in a yreat degree, and was prepared to meet my destiny W 
fenleete wantee of a soldier's wife,—a fortitude, indeed, earned by experience 
im my encounters with *' perils by sea and land.” 

people now don’t care for rhymes romantic, 
And | must cease to think of former years. 
This, my third trip across the vast Atlantic, 
Hath bt me to subdue a world of tears ; 
For eed idle on a joyless track, 
Were the vain sorrow earned ty looking back '—My Journal. 

The inhabitants of Dublin, “in the merry month of May,” 1842, emigrated 
by instalments to visit the Abercrombie Robinson,—a ship of fourteen hundred 
tone being rarely seen in Kingstown Harbour. She now lies a wreck upon the 
sands of Africa, a true type of the littleness of man’s works, and of the power 
of Him whe * blew with hive winds and they were scattered.” But I must not 
anticipate. : 

We embarked, and for aday or two enjoyed the balmy breezes of the sum- 
mer sea as we lay in harbour. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenact came on 
board in the barge, to see the ship, the barge being steered by the Agent, 
Lieot. J R Black, R.N. The guns saluted, the yards were manned, bands 
were playing, colours flying. soldiers cheering, &c., dee. True, the bands 
(never having tised together) played in a bonch of keys, the bunting was 
anything but clean, and the soldiers were little pleased with the prospect of 

berths, and all the miseries of asea-life toa landsman. But it all 
looked and sounded very well. After all, imagination has much more to do 
with the outward pleasures of us poor worldly creatures than reality. So the 
Lord Lieutenant congratulated us on our fine prospects, and drank vur healths, 


_ wishing us prosperity (and | am sure he was in earnest); and his Aides-de- 


Camp ivoked as civil as they could, considering they were very much bored ; 
and when we had all played at company and a for a given time His 
Excellency left the ship, steered as before, and there was a repetition of guns 
firing, soldiers shouting, &c.; and the people on shore, no doubt, thought it 
very fine indeed : like children at a fair, who looking up at Richardson's show, 
admire the beautiful ladies and gentlemen in rags and spangles, little dreaming 
that there arc behind the spangles. 

Joking apart, ever, we were better off with regard to accommodation 
than we bad been as inmates of a transport on a former occasion, when we 
went to St. Helena. Our ship was strong, apparently, asa castle, and our 
accommodation very superior. With the first favourable breeze we spread 
our canvas, and sailed out of Kingstown Harbour, hundreds cheering us from 
the shores of green Ireland, while ovr men responded to their shouts. 

The voyage was dull enough; only varied by a due quantity of parades, roll- 
calls, mustering of watches, with a running accompaniment of bugles, bag- 
pipes, and drums. Our party, in general, was an agreeable one; the average 

wantity of ill-humour being small in proportion to our namber, and therefore 
falling Sonienstp enough on those who were willing to make the best of every- 
thing. We paid by the way a visit to Madeira. 

The view of this beautiful island (or rather of Funchal, the principal town,) 

in some penny magazine, is the best representation of it | have seen. The 
town is prettily situated, but deplorably spoiled by the narrowness of its 
streets ; an unaccountable fault in such a latitude.* I was, unfortunately, too 
much indisposed,—suffering as | was from the effects of a species of scarlet 
fever,—to visit the interior of the island; but even the outskirts of the town 
were most refreshing. There was a sound of running waters, a waving of 
green boughs, sceniing the air with their fragrance, and making me imagine 
myself, in my weak state, fanned by the kindly wings of unseen angels. The 
last fortnight on board ship had been passed in great discomfort : heavy sick- 
ness atall times is a severe tax on our patience, but at sea, in a narrow cabin, 
where one's weak voice is often drowned by the creaking of masts, the dash- 
ing of the waves, and the hoarse calls of the seamen, it is beyond all concep- 
tion to those who have not similarly suffered. My little tour in my tiny palan- 
quin at Madeira was, therefore, most delicious ; first I lingered in the square, 
under the trees, looking at the I} Ith regiment of Portuguese troopa on parade 
Well dressed, well drilled, well appointed, and withal well looking, they had 
every appearance of being an efficient body of men. Then their harmonious 
band (net one instrument being heard distinctly above another) exceeded in 
sweetness any regimental band | had ever heard in our Service. The big 
drum, instead of being struck with violence, merely swelled in accompaniment, 
and when the fifes took up the strain the brazen instruments lowered their tone 
in perfect unison with the powers of the lesser ones. ‘This over | was carried 
onwards through alleys green with the foliage of the graceful vine ; the distant 
hills made me long for refreshing landscapes and ‘ spicy gales,” but this was 
denied me, and my Sbearers carried me into agarden adjoining a house 
which he understood belonged to the English Consul, but which we found was 
tevanted by Lady Harriet D——, who was residing at Madeira for the benefit 
of her children's health. As on learning this we were about to retire, a man 
servant followed us begging in his lady's name to proceed. We did so, and 
under a group of trees we discovered Lady Harriet surrounded by books and 
work, and apparently intent on the instruction of two sable pupils. The sound 
of hervoice as she rose to meet me, bespoke her pity for my pale looks and 
exhausted frame, and the refreshment we accepted at her ladyship’s hospitable 
hands enabled me to endure the fatigue of returning to the town better than I 
should otherwise have done. 

The gan from the Abercrombie announced her being under weigh, and we 
were obliged to depart in haste, the heavy surf and constant swell of the sea 
at Madeira rendering the passage from the shore to the ship always tedious and 
more or less difficult. 

Almost every one has heard of Clementina, the beautiful nun at the convent 
at Madeira. Her naine has been so often before the public that there can be 
ot oe harm in relating a singular incident of which she was the heroine, 

nd which occurred while we were there. A large party (froman English 
frigate lying like ourselves at anchor,) landed and paid a visit to the convent 


Among the group assembied in front of the grating, behind which the nuns ap- | 





pear to receive visitors, was a Mr. H As Clementina advanced she 
caught sight of this gentleman, and had no sooner done so than with asudde 

scream she fainted. Every one was amazed, Mr. H. as much so as any. On 
recovering her senses, the fair nun inquired if the gentleman who had caused 
her emotion bore the name of H——; on being answered in the affirmative, 
she almost relapsed into a state of insensibility, but on recovering herself, she 
begged further to know if he was the Mr. H. with whom she had formerly 
eloped from the convent. It was explained that the Mr. H. she now saw was 
the cousin of her former lover, to whom he bore an extraordinary resemblance 
On learning this, she requested him to be the bearer of a letter for ber to his 
cousin, which she afterwards forwarded to him, and then the curtain dropping 
between the nuns and the visitors, closed this singular and romantic inter- 
view. 

Again we set sail, and the same monotonous routine continued with little va- 
riation. Wcecasionally we fell in with « passing ship looking like a thing of life 
upon the solitary world of waters, which brought us the consolation of being 
able to write letters homewards, Homeward letters! Ah! what eager hearts 
at home were wishing for those letters! How much of affection, and sorrow, 
and anxiety, and prayerful love was in them | thought, as the bag ere the boat 
departed for the ** Homeward bound” lay at my feet upon the senseless deck 
It is this habit of tracing the common things of life back to their sources, be 
they sad or sweet, which has sometimes given me pleasure, oftener pain 
There moved off the gallant ship, there rang the cheers of our soldiers, there 
sounded the reckless voices of the young, the gay, the heartless, and the bigh- 
Hope and while they perhaps were little thinking of the parents, the friends, 

@ sisters, to whom they had sent home letters, my eyes were filling as 


Eager memones rushed upon the heart 
And burst oblivion's cloud. 

On the 22nd of August there was a ery of “Jand;” and on the following 
morning, the vast mountains forming the boundary of partof the southwestern 
coastof Africa, lay stretched before vs. Then Table Mrevatain and its smaller 


companions reared their cloud-capped crests; and the white villas at Green 


Point tantalized us with their near proximity, from which, owing wo the wind, | 


we were obliged to bear away constantly. For two days we hovered in the 
offing, and on the evening of the 25th, we hailed the sound of our anchor 
chains. It was a most lovely night, the unclouded moon illuminating the whue 
houses in Cape Town, and the lofty mountains standing out in stroug relief 
ome 

* after closing my chapter, 1 learn that on the same remark being made to an tnha- 
ditant of Madeira, le gave an excellent reason for this apparent tauit, viz , thet the 


houses be: uilt closely together afforded a greater shade from the sua than wider 
streets would have done 








cs Se oe or while our bugles, drums, and fifes, made merry music on 
poop of our gallant ship. How we lingered about, unwilling to retire to 
rest, so anxious were we for the morning. It came at Jast, and the com- 
manding officer went ashore to pens ie form our arrival to the Governor. 
On his return in a few hours, we that all of us except the Colonel and 
the Major were to proceed by way of A Bay to the frontier. The flank 
companies and the band were to be prowg t from thence to Cape Town, and 
the three companies expected from St. Helena were to be detained there on 
their arrival. Many of our party, especially the gentlemen, rejoiced at this; 
liking the prospect of an active and sporting life infinitely better than that 
which would be merely varied by lounging about Cape Town, attempting races, 
or philandering at the balls. We were to remain in harbour about five days for 
water and provisions, (our stock being quite exhausted,) and then to proceed on 
our veyage. 

On Saturday morning, the 27th of Angust, all the officers not for duty ob- 
tained permission to go on shore ; the command of the troops on board devoly- 
ing on Captain Gordon, 91st Regt. All landed but six: my husband was 
one of those to remain ; consequently I did not accept the kind invitation of my 
friend, Mr. Jenkins, to accompany him with my little girl to his house near 
Cape Town. Afterwards in the hour of danger, and in the time of extreme 
terror, I had a strange undefinable satisfaction in having remained. The sight 
of iny child made me wish | had sent Aer on shore in the morning. Towards 
evening the wind increased considerably, but though there was a heavy sea and 
every prospect of a gale, our Captain depended on his anchors. The Agent, 
Lieut. Black, R. N. had gone on shore on duty at four o'clock in the evening, 
and being invited to dine with the Governor at seven o'clock, was in conse- 
quence detained by the impossibility of boats getting off from omg on 
board. The whole responsibility therefore devolved on the Master, Mr. John 
Young. The wind and sea rising caused at first but little alarm; at twelve 
o’clock, however, the ship shivered ; apparently from being struck by a heavy 
sea. She trembled in every joint, and the same sensation being almost imme- 
diately after felt again, it was evident the vesse! touched the bottom and with 
some violence ; I rose from my bed, and dressing my child and myself, we pro- 
ceeded with my husband to the cuddy, where some of the officers were assem- 
bled round the stove, the night being bitterly cold. The Captain still depend- 
ing on the strength of his anchor chains, saw no great cause of alarm, and hav- 
ing pat my child to sleep on a chair which Captain Gordon kindly prepared for 
her, I retired again to my berth, and being quite worn out soon fell fest asleep. 
I was awoke by my husband bidding me rise and come on deck immediately, 
the anchor chains having both snapped one after the other. My little Isabel 
stood beside her father partly dressed and pale and silent. I have no distinct 
recollection of al! that happened for the first half hour after this awful intelli- 
gence. I remember hearing the water splashing about my cabin. I can re- 
member being dragged in unshod feet along the wet deck, up the steerage 
hatchway, while my husband carried my child. I can remember too her little 
voice issuing from my bed into which she had crept to fasten on her warm boots 
and begging me not to be frightened. 

** How calm she is,’ said I, to my husband. 

“ Poor thing.” he whispered, *‘ she does not know the danger.” 

“Yes, I do,” she answered, overhearing us ; ‘‘ but mamma has often told me 
that God Almighty can take care of us if He pleases ; and I keep saying that 
to myself, and then I am not half so frightened.” 

I remember, at the height of the storm, when the noise of the thunder could 
scarcely be distinguished from the roar of the waters, and the torrents of rain, 
—when the elements in fact howled wildly and angrily at one another— 
when the lightning pouring, as one may call it, on our decks, blazed in at the 
fore windows of the cuddy, being horror-stricken at the ghastly faces assembled 
under the uncertain and flickering light of a broken lamp! I can remember 
when the water rose up to my knees, being carried between decks with my 
child, tvrrough rows of shrieking women and silent soldiers. The conduct of 
our men was beyond all praise. 

For some time | sat on a chest with my child, near the fore-hatch, the ship 
sontinuing to drive, every moment striking against the sand, and our only 
hopes resting on the coming of the dawn, which would show us where we were, 
the floods of rain preventing the lightning—vivid as it was—from doing this 
distinctly. About six in the morning, the Captain came down among us with 
some comfort, saying he hoped the ship was making a bed for herself in the 
sand. In truth, she had been all night like some great creature scratching her 
way through it with restless impatience. The rodder had been carried away 
frem the first, the stern cabins knocked into one, and the sea bubbling up like 
a fountain in the after part of the ship. We were yet uncertain of our safety, 
for there were rocks not many hundred yards from us, on which the Waterloo 
convict ship had already struck: but of her anon. Meanwhile, our people at- 
taching a rope to a shot, fired it on shore, but in vain. All night the guns from 
the fort and other vessels had been giving awful warnings to the town, while 
the constant roll of musketry on board the convict ship, led us to imagine that 
the convicts were mutinous. ‘This was however discovered afterwards not to 
be the case; they had been loosened from their bonds on the first alarm, and 
desired to inake use of the first possible means of escape. 

At length, as we neared the coast, which for some time had beem crowded 
with spectators, we were enabled, through God's mercy, to get a boat on 
shore with arope attached tothe ship, and afterwards fastened to an anchor 

driven inthe sand. As the surf-boats put off, the first of which brought Lieut 

| Black, the Agent, on board, our men gave nine hearty cheers, and in a few 
ininutes we commenced our disembarkation; the women and children being 
lowered into the boats first: I waited forthe third boat. Such a noble exam- 
| ple had been shown by the officers to their men, and its effects on the latter had 
| been so important,that in spite of my anxiety to land, I felt unwilling to exhibit 
it by hurrying from the ship to the shore, and thus creating unnecessary fears 
among the poor uneducated women, whose terrors | had witnessed during the 
awful hours of the night. As I was carried between decks, I had been struck, 
in spite of my fears, with the scene that met my view there. Pale women, 
| with dishevelled hair, stretched themselves from their beds, wringing their 
hands, and imploring me to comfort them. Some prayed aloud ; others, Ro- 
man Catholics, called on the Virgin and their favourite saints to help them in 
their peril; and many bent insilent but eloquent agony over their unconscious 
infants. Une woman who had, during the whole voyage, been considered as 
dying of deep decline, sat up in the hammock which had been carefully slung 
for her, and with a calm voice, which was yet distinguishable from the noisy 
terrors of those around her, imparted a certain confidence in the power of the 
Almighty to all who were willing to listen to ker, or at least prepared them to view 
their possibly approaching fate with moe resignation. That calm, steady 
voice sounded strangely amid the cries of fearful women, the hoarse voices of 
reckless sailors, and the crashing of timbers, while above all still rolled on the 
sound of musketry from the convict ship Waterloo, sow beating violently 
against the rocks, and beyond immediate help: while the appearance of hun- 
dreds on the beach striving, some to get their boats otf, and others with daring 
spirit urging their horses through the surf, formed a scene difficult to describe, 
even by the pen of amere looker on. 

Our ship was a stout vessel, and held well together. I embarked at last in 
a surf-boat with my child, (my husband of course waited for his company,) and 
with a heart full of earnest gratitude to the Almighty, I approached the land. 
Had [dreamt of the awful calamity which afterwards befel our unfortunate 
neighbour the Waterloo, I should not have felt the exhilaration of spirit I did, as 
the Lascars bore me from the boat to the shore through the surf, while Mr. Dal- 
zell, of the 27th, carried my child gallantly throagh it before him on his saddle 
Mr. Jenkins’ carriage stood waiting for us on the beach ; and having had the 
satisfaction of witnessing my husband's disembarkation with his men, we start 
ed for our kind friend's charming villa, in the neighbourhood of Cape Town 
As we drove on, the sight of the Waterloo’s inverted flag half-mast high, made 
me shudder; but as the tide was falling, which, by-the-by, increased the dan- 

ger of her position, but of this I was unaware, I trusted the boats might be en- 
abled to reach her, and thus hoped for the best. In half an hour afterwards, 
| her mainmast fell over her side, the ship parted in four different places, and in 
| less than ten minutes upwards of 200 unfortunate beings were precipitated into 
| the raging surf About 70 escaped by swimming on shore ; among them Mr. 
Leigh, of the 99th Regt.; many were crushed beiween the falling spars; 
| ghastly faces gleamed up from the boiling waters, and with outstretched arms 
| implored help from the shore. Eyes, glazed with agony and despair, burst 
from their sockets as the rising heads of the sufferers got jammed between float- 
ing timbers ; and mothers, w.th infants clinging to theirtbosoms, were washed 
off the rafts to which they vainly strove to cling, while the shriek of “ some 
strong swimmer in his agony,” rose above the roar of the elements, and ina 
moment was smothered by the dash of the bubbling waters over his helpless! 
limbs Only one woman was saved : she, poorcreature, had seen her husband 
and child swept away before her. On being brought intothe barrack square 
at Cape Town, where the Governor and his Staff were assembled, the unfortu- 
nate woman flung herself at the feet of the former, and embracing his knees, 
| exclaimed, “Can you not help me! you have power here; can you not give 
me back my husband and my child} You look a good man ; can you do no- 
thing forme! Ab! I know you willhelp me. Sir, I beseech you give me 
back my husband and my child!” And this was only one of many scenes of 
distress 
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Great praise was afterwards deservedly bestowed on our men for their steady 
conduct and reday obedience to their ofhcers. The detachment of the 27th and 
Cape Mounted Riflemen deserved equal praise. Young men, too, they were— 
the average age of the battalion be ng scarcely more than twenty-one vears 
| Many of them had never beendrilled—never even had arms in their hands— 

almost all the rest were volunteers from different regiments, and consequently 









little known to their superiors. The real secret, however, may be traced to the 
example shown them by their officers ; and too musheuligg Gnist be bestowed 
on Capt. Bertie Gordon, to whose charge they fell on the senior officer's leaving 
the ship. Young im years and comparatively so in experience, he acted with a 
calmness, decision, and jud t, that bespeak high promises of future q 
Much more could J say on this subject, but that (as is the case with all high and 
generous spirits) he who most deserves praise is always the most unwilling to 
have it blazed abroad. All, however, must have esteemed themselves fortunate 
in falling under the command of one so able to do his duty under such trying 
circumstances. 





THE DRAWING MASTER.—A TRUE STORY. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 

Martin Hartstonge (of course a fictitious name) had once held the very high- 
est appointment in India, and, I verily believe, discharged the duties of his 
office conscientiously and uprightly. A better-intentioned. or more honourable 
man never existed. Under his dominion, however, certain faults were com- 
mitted, for which he, as head pf the Government, was held responsible, and 
consequently, on his arrival in Europe, instead of being received with honours 
and congratulations, he had to usdergo the heavy attacks of the press, and a 
persecution unequalled in the annals of history, unmatched in bitterness and 
personality. 

Disgusted with the world, wounded in his finest feelings, the ex-governor 
determined on burying his miseries in the country, resolved that no prying eye 
should witness the evident indications of a mind ill at ease,—alas! but too 
plainly depicted on his once fine countenance. Martin Hartstonge, therefore, 
bought an estate in Gloucestershire, and retired to it, determined, as far as pos- 
sible, to shut out the world, and seek, in close retirement, for consolation in the 
bosom of his family. 

If there was one amusement in the world which our ruler disliked more than 
another, it was hunting. If there was one pack of hounds which he abominated, 
it wasthe “ B.” In vain had the noble owner of the pack attempted to obtain 
permission to have a meet in Hartstonge's covers ; in vain had he tried to in- 
gratiate himself with the old man, who took every means in his power to pre- 
vent the hunt even crossing over a single meadow belonging to him. It is 
true, he felt proud of his house and demesne, and was much flattered when any 
one came to look at it ; but, ‘hat any one should trespass on his grounds as a 
matter of sport, was a crime not to be forgiven in the eyes of the once power- 
ful proprietor. I consequence of this feeling, several little bickerings had taken 
place, which had more than ever strengthened Mr. Hartstonge’s determination 
img to allow so much as a member of the hunt tu cross his estate on horse- 
back. 

Matters stood thus, when a grand dinner was given inthe neighbourhood, at 
which almost all the sportsmen of the country were present. 

“« By the bye,” suddenly demanded Augustus Templeman, who had just ar- 
rived, and was acquainted with the circumstances I have just related,—*“ by 
the bye, why don’t you draw old Martin Hartstonge’s covers! They would 
be a sure find.” 

“* Hang the fellow ! he won’t let us ; I wish he would.” 

** Have you asked him ?” 

“ Ojten ; and as often been refased.”’ 

‘* Did you try and manage him! A little good mancuvring would surely 
carry the point.” 

“Impossible, Augustus ! I have left no mode untried ; and yet he is inexor- 
able.” 

‘“‘ T wish I had been with you ! I’m sure I could have got his consent.” 

* You are extremely confident.” 

“Yes, my dear fellow! Iam. I rather flatter myself I have some tact.” 

“* Stop there, my fine lad! If you have such a belief in your powers, try 
them. ‘J'll bet you a pony you don’t get leave from him in six months.” 


my 


“ Done ! 

“ But, remember, the permission must be griven in writing.” 

‘** Agreed ; and, what is still more, I consent to make the bet ‘ play or pay’ 
within three days. Yousmile ; but, mark me, I'll win it! so now, let’s book 
it: and talk no more about it.” 

The usual formalities were gone through, and the party separated for the 
night, laughing heartily at Templeman for having made such a foolish bet. 
They all chuckled at the idea that one, usually reckoned so knowing, should 
thus easily allow himself to be taken in. The next morning, on Mr. Harts- 
tonge’s coming down to breakfast, he perceived a well-looking, shabbily- 
dressed young man, coolly seated on his lawn, taking a sketch of his house,— 
a circumstance which rather flattered him; but, as he thought the intrusion a 
great liberty, he determined on reproving it. He therefore sallied out. 

‘** Pray who may you be, sir!’ demanded he of the poor artist, in a some- 
what harsh voice ; ‘‘ may I ask who gave you leave to enter my grounds !” 

“‘T really beg ten thousand pardons,”’ stammered forth the abashed yeuth ; 
‘“*T did not know the family were at home. Tempted by the extreme beauty 
of the house, [ presumed to stop, and make a sketch of it, as I am about to 
publish the views of the finest seats in Great Britain ; and none have I seen 
more magnificent, and, atthe same time, more picturesque, than yours. Par- 
don, therefore, the great liberty I have taken. I will instantly retire.” 

** Not so, my dear sir, not so,” quickly chimed in the ex-governor, who was 
strangely pleased by the compliments of the painter,—‘not so. If you like, 
pray continue your werk. I am always glad to encourage talent of any descrip- 
tion, and shall be happy to subscribe to your forthcoming work. Will you 
come and take some breakfast! I will show you over the house, and present 
you to my family.” 

The young man, highly honoured by the invitation, at once assented to the 
proposition, and managed so adroitly, during the meal, to get into Hartstonge’s 
good graces, that, before he quitted the house, the old nabob had begged of 
him to cone over whenever he liked, and take as many views as pleased him. 
The artist seemed all gratitude, and took his leave, apparently highly delighted 
with his host’s condescension and good-huomour. 

The next day Mr. Martin Hartstonge received the following note : 

* Sir,—After the trespass [ unintentionally committed, I feel unwilling to 
intrude, even after your kind permission, without a written consent from you. 
Will you, therefore, add to the obligations I feel myself under for your polite- 
ness and hospitality, by signing the inclosed memorandum, as [ am anxious to 
set to work sketching some points of your domain as early as daylight will 
permit. ‘To prevent your keepers from troubling you or myself, | have made 
it as clear in the wording as possible. I shail have the honour to forward you 
some of the early proofs, as soon as the views are engraved. 

“*T have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
“A. Templeman. 

Inclosed was this memorandum :—‘ I hereby give A. Templeman fall per- 
mission to draw any part of my estate he may think proper, and desire my 
keepers not to interfere with him. 

This paper the ex-governor instantly signed, and returned by the bearer to 
the young artist. 

The following morning the worthy old gentleman was disturbed from his 
meditations by the most infernal noises (at least according to his ideas) he had 
ever heard. The babbling of hounds, the shouts of huntsmen, the neighing of 
horses, and the occasional sound of a horn, startled the great man from his stu- 
dies, and made him rush to the library-window. 

It is easier to imagine then describe his horror and his anger, on seeing the 
whole field of the * B.” hunt riding through his covers. prancing about his hi- 
therto inviolable solitudes. He sent for his keepers, and, in a voice of thunder, 
asked them the meaning of this extraordinary trespass, assuring them that he 
wonld turn them ail off, for having suffered such an unwarrantable intrusion. 

“ We did wara ‘em off, your honour; but they showed the head-keeper your 
written leave. So, in course, he couldn't say no more.” 

“Impossible ; they have forged it. But I'll make them repent it!” fu- 
riously muttered the exasperated proprietor, as he sallied forth. Presently he 
came up to the cover's side. ‘ Where isthe man who has dared to say he 
has my written permission to come here '” bawled Martin Hartstonge. 

“Here I am, old boy,” laughingly replied a youth ina red coat, “here I 
am, and here is your leave, signed, I believe you will admit, by yourself ;”’ and, 
to the unspeakable astonishment of the infuriated East Indian, up rode the 
pseado artist, exhibiting in his hand the memorandum to which Hartstonge had 
affixed his name 

Good heaven, sir! what does this mean !” 





“Simply that [ have won my bet, and am truly grateful for your kind per- 
mission to ‘draw your estate,’ which you see we have done to some pur- 


} pose, for yonder goes the fox. So good-b’ye, and thank you for a capital 


find !” 
And away galloped the knowing Nimrod, who for several weeks after vards 
was styled by his brother sportsmen “ The Gloucestershire Drawing-master.” 





Mount E'na.—Extract of a letter from Palermo, Jan. 5 :—* The eruptions 
of Etna have d minished, and the pen od of their termination seems approach- 
ing Since my last the explosions have not been considerable. The torrent 
of lava has made little progress, an the damage which the burning mass occa- 
sions is now insignificant, but it always affords opportunities for scientihe re- 





search and interesting observatior 
| 


The mountain has become inaccessible, 
in consequence of the great fall of snow, which covers it to the very brink of 
the crater. Snow occupies all the other mountains, and entirely covers many 
other places, the valleys excepted, :n which nothing can be more beautiful than 
the appearance of the vegetation, so remarkable for its extent and richness 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Kmperial Parliament. 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 13 
Lord HOWICK called attention tothe following passage in the Speech 
of the Lords Commissioners, which he caused to be read by the Clerk at the 


table— 
“ Her Mejesty feared that it [diminished receipt] must be in part attributed 


to the reduced consumption of many articles caused by the depression of the | 


manufacturing industry of the country which has so long prevailed, and which 
her Majesty has so deeply lamented.” 

He rext moved, that the House do now resolve itself into Committee opon 
the passage of her Majesty's Speech which had just been read : and supported 
that motion in a speech of great length. His object was to call on the House 
to pronounce a decided opinion whether the distress under which the country 
now unhappi y laboured was not of such a character as to impose on them the 
imperative duty of some legislative interference with respect to it. He dis- 
claimed all hostility to the present Government in bringing forward the mo- 
tion, and only regretted that they had not further carried out the principles 
which had been so ably expounded by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone }as: 
year. He believed that the situation of the country was one of great danger, 
but that Parliament had it in their power to avert the overwhelming evils with 
which they were threatened. He admitted at once, however, that the House 
ought not to assent tothe motion except with a view to a practical result. He 
described the actual state of the country— 

The time was now to be reckoned, not by months but by years, during which 
the manufacturing and commercial industry of the country had been in a state, 
to use her Majesty's words, of depression. That distress, which in the firs: 
instance affected only one great branch of the national industry, had lately— 
as must, in his opinion, always be the case—extended its operation to all 
others. It could not be questioned, that the agricultural interest was now suf- 
fering great depression. The consequence was, that the farmers were every- 
where exposed to very great difficulties ; that, in many parts of the country, 
these difficulties extended from them to the agricultural jabourers,whose wages 
had in several! districts been materially reduced ; and even where wages had 
suffered no reduction, there was, he believed, almost aniversa!ly, a growing 

scarcity of employment, often seriously aggravated by the return to the rural 
districts of numbers of men,who in more prosperous times had for years obtained 
ample employment in the great seats of our commerce and manufactures. The 
mining and shipping interests of the country more than participated in the 
general pressure of distress. The retail tradesmen and shopkeepers, both in 
the Metropolis and throughout the kingdom, were in a similar unfortu- 
nate condition, These classes were exposed to great difficulties by the 
increasing weight of the poor-rates ; and it was well known, that in many towns, 
in the course cf the last summer, it had become a matter of no inconsiderable 
difficulty to collect those rates. But the classes to which he nuw referred 
were suffering also from most frightful diminutions in their business; diminu- 
tions which naturally followed from the reduced earnings of the working 
classes, as well as from the diminished income of persons in higher and more 
wealthy stations. Indeed, 4 large proportion even of the more wealthy classes 
were directly or indirectly dependent for their incomes on the prosperity of 
some branch or other of the national mdustry : they too were beginning— 
though he feared at the present they were only beginning—to feel the effects 
of the present lamentable state of affairs; and even those whose incomes had 
not at once been affected by the prevalent distress had been exposed to that 
reduction of income which was occasioned by a new and direct demand to meet 
the exigencies of the public service. The consequence was, that whether in 
the upper ranks or whether in the lower, there was scarcely a family in the 
country which was not compelled to retrench some former expense, or to give 
up some luxury or indulgence to which they had formerly been accustomed. 


Such he believed to be an unexaggerated statement of the actual condition of | 


the country. 

This general view Lord Howick supported by details, derived especially 
from Sunderland to illustrate the condition of trading towns, and Northumber- 
land to illustrate that of the rural districts; describing the depressed state of 
the coal and shipping trades in Sunderland, of the retail trades, the diminished 
consumption of butcher-meat, the increase of poor-rates, the low price of live 
stock caused by that diminished consumption, the distress of the farmers, now 
beginning to press on the labouring agricultural class, the distress of the retail 
traders who supply that class and their difficulty of collecting debts, the aggra- 
vated competition in the country from the migration of workpeople from the 
distressed towns, the increase of casual poor from the same cause ; [particu- 
lars of the same class which have been repeated times innumerable in the 
newspapers, at public meetings, and in Parliament itself last session, and 
therefore not needing repetition here.] Thence he passed to the deficiency in 
the Excise, of 1,157,300/. on the year, 717,000/. on the quarter, as atest of 
the deteriorated condition of the people. He compared the Excise revenue 
with that of 1840, (that of 1841 having been swelled by the efforts to reduce 
the balances in the hands of collectors,) when it amounted to 4,016,0001. ; the 
amount for last year, 3,022,000/., leaving a deficiency of 994,000/. That 
statement could not be affected by the Temperance movement in Ireland, as 
the returns related to England alone; but its sole cause must be a forced eco 
nomy, painful to every class: even the weathy felt the privation of accustomed 
luxuries—how much more the poor man, compelled to reduce his scanty ex- 
penditure! It was awful to think what would have been the distress if the 
winter had been a hard one ; but sucha state of things could not continue much 
Jonger, without extreme danger to the institutions of the country ; and he point- 
ed to the disturbances in the North as warning, and as proof of something re- 
dically wrong— 

An historian, whose loss they had lately had occasion to deplore. had ob- 
served that the great mass of mankind were so constituted that they could 
rarely feel serious political distress unless when suffering from personal want, 
and that they were driven by this cause to feel discontent with the institutions 
under which they lived, and consequently to become impressed with the de- 
sire for change. Now these observations, he thought, were no less just than 
new; and the cause was traced by that eminent historian to the instinctive 
feeling in men’s minds, that when they suffered general poverty it must be 
owing in some manner to the fault of their government. Lord Howick be- 
lieved this was an instinct which did not mislead ; for was it possible to view 
the world around. and observe in what rich abundance the Creator had given 
the means of supplying all men’s wants, without the conviction that it was 
not his intention :hat the condition of man should be one of privation and suf- 
fering. 

He believed, then, that the distress which this country was now afflicted 

with, and which had continued so long, afforded a presumption that there must 
be something wrong in the political organization of society here; for ii not, 
whence came it about that this distress had been of so long continuance! Was 
not the country still in possession of all the natural advantages of soil, climate, 
and position, which it had hitherto enjoyed !—examined, with considerable mi- 
nuteness, causes to which the evil had erronevusly been ascribed on former 
occasions,—the want of extended paper currency, refuted by Sir Robert Peel 
in the Birmingham correspondence ; the pressure of taxation, though taxes 
had not been augmented before the period of distress, and the taxes imposed 
for rerenue are not disproportionate to the means of meeting them ; over-pro- 
duction and the increase of machinery, pronounced by Sir Robert Pee!, though 
conducive to local and temporary distress, on the whole coincident with the 
general prosperity of the country ; the New Poor-law, though there has been 
no change in the Poor-laws of Scotland since her thriving prosperity was an 
example to Europe of successful industry, and though Paisley attests that the 
distress is as great as in England ; the ‘ grinding tyranny of employers” though 
the Gazette proves that the employer bears his full share of the distress. This 
was one of the most formidable symptoms of the distress— 
: It was sad to contemplate a state of things in which the low returns of pro- 
fit for capital and the reduced rate of wages reacted upon each other with in- 
creasing evil—when the whole produce of the industry of the country was not 
sufficient to produce any thing like an adequate remuneration to the two per- 
ties between whom it was to be divided—namelv, the master om the one hand 
and the workmen on the other. It was a terrible symptom of the disease when 
it threatened the impossibility of production. ies 

The excessive competition of labour would be the ca 
Howick for the distress ; 
energies— 

The rational field for natural exertion was cabined, cribbed, confined, by ar 
bitrary barriers, which it was im the power of that House at once to reme ve. In 
the first place, there were laws upx 


sé assigned by ls rd 
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pon our statute-book which went directiy , pearl and potashes. Suppose, however, that Lord Howick were to 
the restrict ol importation, not incidentally arising nor introdeced by acci- gain bis Committee, and the Corn-law were to be repeare d, by what measure 
dent in provi for increase of revenue, but directly checking importation | would it be followed, with the variety of opinions among Opposition Members 
from foreign countries These laws had overated nadia illy for the pur- | Lord John Kossell's fixed duty had met with sorry treatment from Members 
pose contemplated in their enactment; and if modified to-morrow, would open | behind him; Lord Palmerston advocated a mere revenue-duty; Mr. Cobden 
to this country a large and nportant commerce in all articles of consum n, | arg sed against such a duty, that an equivalent impost must be laid on home 
but more esper n the staple one of food. This was the { dat bis |corn. If asked, why deal with corn on a different principle from that of deal 
argument Iti nh w reased, an addit yal st lous w ib ting with other commodities, Mr. Gladstone had a very good lemporary snewer | 
given to ir | tr t yest 1 cheers e replied, because it bad been so cealt with for ce 3 
ft . ™ - vw. f . ‘ "T 4 * le . 
7 , ai rig re revi r | | 4 s J ’ 


and the remedy was, to make a new opening for their 





She Atotow. 


last year,when he said that the importation of 50,000 head of cattle would cause 
but asmaill decrease in the price of meat, but would eventually lead to the ex- 
port of 500,000/. ia British manufactures ; and he cited other authorities and 
arguments to make out these two propositions,—first, that we might largely 
| Increase our imports but for the obstacles imposed by our laws for that very 
purpose ; and next, that a large increase of our imports would be attended with 

very great increase in the exportation of our manufactures. If his argaments 
were suid to be merely theoretic, he retorted, that the whole system of re- 
striction was built upon a theory, which no one could now defend ; a theory 
which took its rise in the notion that gold and silver constituted wealth—that 
all a nation gained by trade went to increase the amount of its gold and silver 





' 
| 


| —and that to increase its exports and decrease its imports, in order tohave a) 


| favourable balance, was a wise policy. He pointed to the advantages which 
had accrued to England from the removal of restrictions on the trade of Ireland 
and Scotland at the Union, and of the United States at the Separation, With 
a direct appeal to Ministers asto the responsibility which they would incur by 
rejecting his proposition, Lord Howick concluded by moving— 

* That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider so much of her Majesty's Speech as refers to ‘ that depression of the 
manufacturing industry of the country which has so long prevailed, and which 
her Majesty has so deeply lamented.’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE felt the solemnity and weight of Lord Howick’s appeal, 
and did not querrel with his general description of the state of the country ; 
though he thought it open to some qualificetion. 

The Income-tas, for instance, had been mentioned as conducing to that 
distress, by presssing on the middle and upper middle class: yet it had the 
peculiar merit of reaching the enormous accumulated capital of the country, 
There had also been special causes forthe depression of the shipping-trade— 
the cessation of emigration to Australia, and great over- production in the trade 
of ship-building. He referred to the deposits in savings banks, to show an 
improvement in the condition of the working-classes ; he would read to the 
House the sums received from and paid to the savings banks in South Lanca- 
shire during the three several periods of the three months ending 31st January 
1841, 1842, and 1843: during the first period, he found that the savings-banks 
received 14,250/., and paid out 2,750/.; during the second period, the savings. 
banks received 7,950/., and paid out 10,300/. ; and in the third period, they 
received 22,100/., and paid out 3,250/. With respect to the deficiency in the 
Excise, Lord Howick had compared the quarter of 1840, when the sum paid 
for the malt-duty was very large, with the quarter of 1842, when the sum paid 
for the malt-duty was very small. 

He had asked for a Committee of the whole House ; 
end !— 

What for? ‘To consider the Corn-laws?t the Sugar-laws! to undo this year 
what they did last year’ No such thing; but to consider “the state of the 
country.” Was it possible to conceive that any good could come from such 
a motion? He was sure the noble Lord in bringing forward his motion must 
have been convinced of the certainty of its rejection. But the inconvenience 
| of this proceeding was not its only ground for rejection: he did not think that 
| any thing cou'd operate with more pernicious effect on a feverish and languish- 
| ing state of commercial industry than such a proposed inquiry. Did not the 

noble Lord opposite charge his right honourable friend last year with unsettling 
| every thing by the propositions he made? and it was notorious that on the de 
| claration of the changes intended to be effected, trade became stagnant, em 
ployment was diminished, and capital rendered redundant. This was the tem- 
porary effect of a plan which was definite and specific : his right honourable 
| friend did not propose to go into a Committee to fish out what might be desi. 
rable or not, but he laid on the table of the House a specific proposition ; and 
even that was sufficient to disturb men's minds from one end of the country to 
|the other. Butthe noble Lord, who felt the evil of this state of things pro- 
| posed now to renew these agitations with tenfold violence ; for he had not 
thought fit to state the measures on which he depended for the relief of the 
distress of the country 

Was Lord Howick’s objection to the commercial laws concentrated on one 
particular law—the Corn-law' That, indeed, was the real offender. Mr 
Gladstone, had expected that Lord Howick's speech would lead to the naked 
proposition of simple free trade ; but he did what he last year accused Sir 
Robert Peel of doing, and * halted between two opinions,” hesitating to de- 
clare how far he would remoye restrictions on trade. He was sure Lord Howick 
professed that which he felt, and did not undertake to defend the interests of 
the people from any personal or party object: still it appeared to him that the 
present motion served a purpose which no other motion with which he was ac- 
quainted could effect— 

The noble Lord the Member for London was determined last year to lead the 
attack on the Corn-laws; and he arranged with the gentlemen who sat behind 
him—he did not know whether that noble Lord could still call them his friends, 
to quote an expression of the noble Lord—that he should commence the move- 
ment of the session with the debate on the fixed duty. The debate on the 
fixed duty went off with éclat. The noble Lord mustered the whole strength 
of his party, and, all circumstances considered, made a respectable appearance. 
But what became of the Member for Wolverhampton’? The noble Lord took 
al! the bloom off his motion, and the honourable Member for Wolverhampton 
had nothing but stale dregs to offer. [Continued laughter.] After he and 
his friends had passed muster, and helped to swell the minority of the noble 
Lord, they were allowed to have a separate debate. Very few Members at 
tended, and the noble Lord joined in increasing the majority against them. It 
might have occurred to the minds of these gentlemen, that this was a disad 
vantageous position to leave the Corn laws in, and they had determined no 


to what useful 





This being the case, a difficulty might be felt how to unite the body, which 


laws; and he thought that it must have been clear that the movement in favour 
of the fixed duty could not be repeated. (Cheers and laughter.} But then it 
was said, that the motion was for an inquiry into the subject of the distress ; 
and that there was something so satisfactory in its first aspect, thet though it 
did not pledge anybody to anything, yet at the same time it testified the inte- 
rest Parliament took in the condition of the people. 

The difference between Government and their antagonists was not really so 
great as the Opposition made out, but was one of degree only— 

The question raised by the noble Lord, it was manifest, was by no means 
whether restrictions should be altogether removed, for there the noble Lord 
and his right honourable friend at the head of the Government were agreed in 
the negative; it was not whether restrictions ought to be judiciously relaxed, 
for there the noble Lord and his right honourable friend were agreed in the af- 
firmative : and he most say, that although much had been proclaimed concern- 
ing the doctrines of Free Trade put forth by his right honourable friend, he 
was not struck with the novelty of those doctrines in the mouth of his right ho 
nourable frieud, because it appeared to him in the abstract to be indisputable 
that the policy of this country had been founded on the recognition of the vali- 
dity of those doctrines ; the whole question between the two sides of the 
House being, not merely whether there should be a judicious relaxation, but in 
what degree would the country bear the application of those principles The 
noble Lord and honourable gentleman opposite did not wish to displace labour 
at home by theemployment of labour abroad, but so to dispose the legislative 
measures of this country as to obtain a great augmentation to the demand for 
Sritish productions, and thereby not only to maiutain labour at home but at 
the same time to increase the commerce abroad. His right honourable friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury intended and designed precisely to pursue that 
course, and to attain that object by increasing the employment of the people, 
by cheapening the prices of the articles of consumption as also the materials of 
industry, by encouraging the means of exchange with foreign nations, and 
thereby encouraging im return an extension of the export-trade ; but, besides all 
this, if he understeod the measure of the Government last year, it was pro- 
posed that the relaxation should practically be so limited as to cause no vio- 
lent shock te existing industrial interests, such as would have the tendency of 
displacing that labour which was now employed, and which if displaced would 
be unable to find another Geld. As far as present experience had gone, he 
did not think any person would maintain that the proposition of last year had 
| produced a great shock upon any commercial industry, or had displaced Englieh 
labour 

One great object of the measures of last year wasto give a stimulus to 
trade ; symptoms of which already appeared, and could be proved by figures 
and Mr. Gladstone cited examples of this progress in the timber-trade, show 

g increased consumption, at better profit to the dealer, in Qoebec yellow 
sc; ith similar resuits in O@8-Dark, indigo hides, olive-oil, furniture-woods, 











longer to march in the rear of the noble Lord while waging his own battle. | 


was so divided in its opinion as to what ought to follow the repeal of the Corn- | 
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ciple. He still adhered to the opinion which Lord Howick had quoted res- 
pecting ‘he import of 50,000 oxen, that exports would be increased in a corres- 
ponding degree oa the relaxation of restrictions on imports ; but the applica- 
tion of such a proposition must be carefully warched— 

It was a principle which might be very safe with reference to the importation 
of 50,000 head of cattle, for that would not produce the displacement of Bri- 
tish labour ; im such a case, it might be well to trust to the operation of the 
natural laws of exchange between man and man: but it did not follow that 
the law on which the masses of the labour of the country were dependent 
should be abandoned. Let them honestly ask themselves this question—whe- 
ther or not they were in a condition to repeal the Corn-law without displace- 
ment of ® vast mass of labour! 

Mr. Gladstone explained his use of the word “ temporary” — 

Though he bad used the epithet “ temporary” with reference to one protec- 
tive law, it was an epithet which would apply to every commercial law. 
There was no commercial law that must not be regarded a» temporary, Since 
1765, they had twenty-five corn-laws. He did not know why that which 
had been mutable heretofore was all of a sudden to become permanent. 
[Loud cheering from the Opposition beaches.] The form of corn-law had 
been changed from tine to time, and regulated according to the circumstances 
of the country and the necessities of British labour and capital, The principle 
had been permanent ; and that principle he was not prepared to abandon whilst 
the principle of protection was applhed tothe admission of other articles of 
commerce, 

He denied that the maintenance of the Corn-laws was a question of rent ; 
for however rents might be reduced, the redundancy of lebour would make the 
pressure be felt less by the landlords than by the labourers. Mr. Gladstone 
volunteered an admission— 

If a change in the Coru-law were to take place, and if that change were to 
procure an increased importation of foreign corn, and if that importetion of fo- 
reign corn were to be paid for in British goods, he thought it woold be taking 
a most short and false view of the interests of British agriculture to view that 
importation of foreign corn asso much displacement of Britieh agricultural 
commerce. [Loud cries of “ Hear!” from the Opposition benches} Why, 
the first effect would be that it might reduce prices; but undoubtedly it 
| would give a demand for the labour of those now unemployed, and thereby 

create a new class of producers, and raise the wages of those who now had 

low wages, and thereby enable them to consume more largely. More wheat, 
| he doubted not, would be consumed in a state of comfort than in a state cf 
poverty; and even if more wheat were not consumed than the amount of 
wheat was increased by foreign importations, no doubt there would be a far- 
ther increase of and demand for other articles of agricultural ecommerce. He 
had not the least hesitation in admitting that ; and that admission, he thought, 
might save a great deal of time in that House—it was a proposition which 
could not be disputed. [' Hear, hear!" 
benches ] 

But he would not admit the assumption involved in the proposition: the 
question was, were they without knowledge, upon speculation, to assume that 
increase of trade which Lord Howick presumed, but which he bad not en 
deavoured to demonstrate ! 

That increase of trade might be indefinitely distant. Were they, without 
increasing the means of employing the population, so tu encourage the Import 
of foreign corn as to displace the British labour now employed in agriculture * 
Were they to pursue such a course without having taken those measures which 
would secure the prospect of those results by which alone such a change in the 
law could be rendered advisable | How were we circumstanced with regard to 
foreign countries! The three countries from which we chiefly derived com were 
Russia, including Russian Poland, Germany, and America. What were our 
circumstances as respected those countries with regard to the exportation of 
our goods? What tariffs had been imposed in these countries ' and what effect 
had those tariffs on the exportation of British goods ’ 

He showed the working of foreign duvies in neutralizing the benefit of great 
er cheapness of imported commodities as compared with those produced at 
B me— 

The complaint of the manufacturer of this country against the Corn law was 
this, that he got from the British farmer a smaller return for his manufactured 
goods than he could obtain from the foreign farmer. Suppose that corn were 
one-fifth dearer in England than America, he (the manufacturer) said, * I give 
100, and only get back 80,"" He valued at 20 the tax paid for protection to 
the British agriculturalist. He did wot take into considera ion the manner in 
which the general standard of prices was affected by the protective duties of 
the tariff; but he contended that he paid that amount as a tax to the Britieh 
landlord. Suppose that to be true—grant the allegation—and suppose he 
sent his 100/, worth of goods to America, upen which in England he onty got 
80/., when he got there he found he must pay 40/, as atax tothe American 
Government. The present tariff of America levied a tax of 40 per cent 
ad valorem. What better was the British manufacturer, if he escaped paying 
20 per cent. to British agriculture, and had to pay 40 per cent. to the Amernecan 
Government ? 

It might be said that we ought to teach foreign countries the true principles 
of trade ; but the recent augmentation of the French duty on linen-yarns, of 
the German duty on goods of mixed woollen and cotton, anthe American ta- 
rill, showed how little disposed foreign countries are to follow our ¢ xample. He 
believed that there was no ove country on the face of the globe to which the 
changes of the last year in our tariff had been so extensively valuable as they 
had been tothe commerce of America. Summing up his arguments, Mr. 
Gladstone observed that Lord Howick might have spared himself the trouble 
of advancing abstract principles, where the real question was one of time and 
jegree— 

That view had been recognized in this country for the last twenty-five years 
by every Government which had successively held office ; there was no one 
who had held office during that period who had not introduced measures in the 
nature of relaxations of our commercial code. But he must say that the Gov- 
ernment to which nght honourable gentlemen and noble lords opposite belong- 
ed was, of all others, the most slack in introducing such measures, until the 
memorable year 1841 


Mr. LABOUCHERE supported the motion ; bantering Mr. Gladstone for 
the ability with which he argued on both sides of the question, and answermng 
| particular points in his speech. Sir Robert Peel had promised that the opera- 

tion of the Tariff would enable people to meet the Income-tax by lower; 
| ing prices: now Mr. Gladstone told them that it had not lowered prices in 
any assignable degree. He protested against the “temporary” natare of 
| the arrangements respecting the Corn-laws, and to receiving “ temporary’’ an- 
swers from @ Minister of the Crown. Mr. Gladstone's speech was calculated 
to excite alarm in the country as he believed it would in the House— 

It was true, they had been told by the right honourable Baronet at the 
head of the Government, that he intended to propose no change during the 
present session of Parliament; yet he had not told them what be intended to 
do next year: but noone could listen to the speech of the right honourable 
gentleman the Vice President of the Board of Trade, without perceiving that 
he at least had made up his mind as to the necessity of an alteration im the 
Corn-laws. 

The secret of Mr Gladstone's resistance to the motion was to be found in a 
single sentence which escaped him respecting Free-trade principles — 

The right honourable gentleman said, “ The whole question is, m what de- 
gree the country will bear the application of these principles!" He sus- 
| pected the right honourable gentleman had omitted one word from that 
| sentence : he should have said, not the country, but” the whole question is, 
jin what degree the country gentlemen will bear the application of these prin- 

ciples '” 

, Mr COBDEN objected to the motion, that it should heve been one to in- 
quire into the manufacturing and agricu/(ural distress of the country. Were 
the agricultural districts in such a state a to enable them to say that the law 
which is injuring the manufacturers '* beneticial to the agricultorists | He ap- 
pealed personally to Mr. George Bankes for an answer— 

“ There is the honourable Member for Dorsetshire, one of the most clamorous 
| assailants of the Anti-Corn-law League; he may follow and answer me, and 
| 
' 





and laughter on the Opposition 








iff state one thing which svt @ fact, let him show it. What is the state of 
his own property in Dorsetsture, which he represents! Are the labourers on 
his estate at this moment receiving more than 8s. perweek! I ask him to 
disprove what I say if he can I state that the labourers in his neighbourhood 
are the worst paid, the worst fed, the worst clad, and the most illiterate porticn 
of the population of the whole kingdom. [* Hear, hear!" and a laugh.) Yet 
you, with your own peasantry at your own doors living worse than paupers and 
felons, think yourseles entitled to come here and maintain the existing system 
of things for the benefit of the agriculturists 
He put the agnculluriots on tueu defence— 
‘You are pot agriculturists. An agriculwurist is one who cultivates the 
soil. but a landowner is not an agriculturis: ; it is an abuse of the term to call 
sim eo. You are owners of the land, and you may live in London or at Paris ; 
t the agricultorist tills the land—works with his bead and his hands to make 
J lturists '—why, a shipowner might as well call hun- 
t | deal with the agriculturist, and 
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show me that the labourers on your farms are so well off a8 the manufacturing | trade should be restored only 
1 employ a number of hands; like yourselves, | employ also a | serve and cireumspection. p 
ods. as unskilled a» your own, in washing, cleansing, | all at once, cheaper foreign goods of the same kind might be poured 


lation. 
number of unskilled 
and preparing materials, and | pay them 12s. per week. But | have no pro- 
tection. There are Devonshire, and Sussex, and Wiltshire, and Oxfordshire, 
and every other agricultoral county which sends up its squires to this House 
to su this infamous system, and | will show you that the worst distress 
prevails in each and all of them According to the official report respecting 
the revenue of the kingdom and the state of pauperism throughout the country 
for 1840, the very year in which you were blessed with wheat at 66s. per 
quarter, one out of every seven persons in Dorsetshire was a pauper. If you 
go to Sussex and Wiltshire, and the rest of the agricultural counties who 
send up their Members to support the present system for the benefft of the 
agriculturists, we find that there is invariably found the greatest amount of 


pauperiem ; . 
tle terned to the interest of the farmers, asserting his peculiar title to be 
their champion— 

“ The honourable gentleman, and other honourable gentlemen, are pleased 
to designate me the active enemy of the farmer. Sir, | have as good a night 
as any honourable gentleman in thie House to identify myself with the order of 
farmers. Jama farmer's son. (Hear, hear!) The honourable Member 
for Sussex has beon speaking to you as the farmer's friend : I am the son of a 
Svssex farmer ; mv ancestors were all yeomen of the class who have been suf- 
fering under this system ; my father suffered under it; and I have, therefore, 
as good or 2 better right then -! of you to stand up as the farmer's friend, and 
to represent his wrongs in this ouse." 

He called on the fendownnte to show that they had aright to go to their 
agricoltura! meetings and tell the farmers that they would sink or swim to- 
gether— 

“ The time is coming upon you—next quarter-day—when you will be called 
upon to show the farmer upon whose mind some light is now shedding, how it 
is be hae hitherto gained any benefit from this legislative protection, and how 
he ean possibly derive any for the future. You will have to answer these 
questions from intelligent farmers—* If there be more farmers than farms, thes 
will not the compet tion among os for your farms raise the rent of the land! 
and will there not be a proportionate value of the produce to whatever value 
you may give it in your acts of Parliament | The same intelligent farmer 
may tell you, ‘If there were more farms than farmers, and if you raised the 
value of your prodoce, you would be bidding against each other for farms ; and 
then I could understand how the farmers could get some benefit in the shape 
of extra profit, for you would be compelled to pay him better for cultivating 
your farms” Now, all this has been made as clear as noonday. The 
honourable Member for Dorsetshire has maligned the Anti-Corn- law League 
as an association for disseminating not useful but disagreeable knowledge 

[Laoghter.] Every farmer in Dorsetshire has had a packet. Every country 
voter of Dorsetshire has received a little packet containing about a dozen 
little tracts. ‘This has not been left to casual distribation ; it has not been 
introsted to the Post-office ; but special agents have gone from door to door, 
climbing the mountains and penetrating the vailies : there is not a freeholder 
in the country who does not know as much about the matter as we ourselves.” 

He admitted the discrepancies of opinion on the Opposition side to the fullest 
extent; but he did not accept them as reasons— 

“The party on this side is as described ; it is broken into atoms, and may 
never be reunited. But does that diminish the responsibility of the Govern. 
ment, which is strong in proportion as the Opposition is weak. Are we never 
to escape from this mode of evading responsibility, this bandying of accusations 
about Whigs, Tories, and Radicals! Is it always to be repeated and relied 
ont How long, I ask, is this course to be continued t how long is the argu- 
ment tobe used. If it be continued, what defence will that be for the Govern- 
ment? There always have been differences of opinion on both sides of the 
Howse ; but there can be no exevse for the Kight Honourable Baronet at the 
head of the Government, who took the reins of power into his hands on the 
avowed responsibility of bringing forward measures to meet the exigencies of 
the moment.” 

He sneered at the Ministerial admissions of Free-trade principles “ in the 
abstract '’-- 

“| ask why do they not carry their principles into effect? How am I met? 
The right honourable gentleman the Vice-President of the Board of ‘Trade ad- 
mits the justice of the principles of free trade. He says that he does not want 
monopoly ; but then he applies these just principles only in the abstract Now 
I do not want abstractions. Every moment that we pass here which ts not 
devoted to providing for the welfare of the community is lost time. (Cheers 
from both sudes of the House) tell the Honourable Member that [ am a prac- 
tical man; | am not an abstract Member; and I ask what we have here to do 
with abstractions’? The Right Honourable Gentleman is a Free-trader only 
in the abstract. We have nothing, I repeat, todo with abstractions here. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman used another plea; he said that the system has 
been continued for centuries, and cannot now be abandoned — If the Attorney- 
General be inthe House, and T hope he is, what would he say to such a plea 

in an action of trover? would he admit the plea! would he say, ‘| know that 
you have right and justice on your side in the abstract, but then the unjust 
possession has been for so long atime continued that it cannot be at once 
abandoned!’ What would be the verdict in such acase! 
be one of restitution—of total and immediate restitution.” 

Mr. Gladstone, too, said that the law was only temporary— 

Why temporary’ Just and wise laws were eternal. The laws against 
murder, which were on our statute-book, they were not temporary: why then 
should the Corn-law be temporary! He would tell them 
unjus!—( Protracted cheering)—becanse they were not for tho benefit of the 
country—because they were neither right nor wise 

He prophesied disastrous results if the present system were continued— 

They might say that he was a prophet who would help to fulfil his own pro- 
phecies: but, say what they would, he would tell them this, as indeed he had 
told them last year, that worse things were in store; that presently they 
would have things in a worse condition in the North of England; that the 
disturbances would not be confined to the cotton districts alone, but that they 


would have the agricultural population rising upon them as they had the manu- | 
He would ask the Right Honourable Ba- | 
ronet at the head of the Government, what he intended to do when capital | 


facturing population last avtamn. 


was melting eway, pauperism rapidly increas ng, and foreign commerce as ra- 
pidly declining 
the disruption and destruction of the state! 

Sir ROBERT PEEL analysed the nature of the motion, to show that it 
could not be complied with. It was not a motion to inquire into the causes of 
the distress ; but a motion that the House should resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole, Lord Howick having some proposition for the relief of that 
distress to bring forward. Sir Robert did not see from the complexion of the 
debate that had taken place that any good would result from substituting Mr 
Greeno for the Speaker in the chair. And what course could Lord Howick 

? Would it be a series of measures founded upon principles ef free 
trade? If so, the functions of the Executive Government in regulating the 
finances must necessarily be suspended— 


** Suppose he proposes to reduce the duties on tea, on tobacco, on cotton, on | 


sugar, on wool? ‘Then how can any one intrusted with the financial affairs of 
the country stir one step, or know what course he is to pursue’ Then, again, 
as to the functions of Government with regard to commercial treaties » they 
must be superseded by such a course. Suppose the Noble Lord should think it 
desirable to reduce the duties on wines! on fruits! What course could the 
Government take in negotiations now pending? Hitherto it has been the prac- 
tice of the House to give the Government some time after the commencement 
of the seseion, until the Estimates have been voted and a fuller review taken of 
the state of the finances, before they were called upon to propose to the House 
any measures affecting the national interests on such subjects. But now, 
within a fortnight of the opening of the session, the House is called upon to 
undertake all those duties. And at what a period, as respects the revenue it- 
self; when it is subject to peculiar uacertainty—when it is difficult to conceive 
what will be the product of the Income-tax !”’ 

Or would Lord Howick take the only alternative, and, instead of introducing 
some specific measure, make some general proposition '— 

** Will the Noble Lord seek to avoid the difficulty by mov ng some cencral 

resolution, as ‘ Resolved, that the principles on which the measures of last ses- 
sion were founded be carried out to a further extent’ | appeal to the House 
whether there could be anv thing devised at the present moment so certain to 
produce doubt, and to derange, disturb, and paralyze commerce—any thing so 
calcolated to susvend all commercial speculation as the moving of some general 
tndeterminate resolution, leaving every man uncertain as to what specific mea 
sures might be produced. The country is not vet recovered from the effect of 
the Tanff, and the discussions which preceded it.” 
Sir Robert remarked thet Mr. Milner Gibson had, against Sir James Gra- 
ham, referred to Mr. Horner's report on the factory districts for the mouth oj 
October, whereas the subsequent one for January last was much more favoura- 
ble. He recapitulated the grounds on which, last year, in the face of an alarm- 
ing deficiency im the revenue, aud the prospect of a still further reduction, he 
had undertaken to introduce a relaxation into the commercial code: but he 
quoted Mr. Huskisson's authority for the necessity of taking into consideration 
m such @ process a// the commercial circumstances of the country, and Adam 
Smith's for saying that commercial agriculture should not be the subject of 
sudden changes— 








slow gradations, and with a good deal of re- 
ere those high duties and prohibitions taken away 
60 fest 
into the home market as wo deprive all at once many thousands of our people 
of their ordinary employment and means of subsistence.” 

He reviewed what had been effected by the Tariff, upon which so little valve 
was now set— 

The daties had been reduced 5 per cent on raw materials, 10 or 12 percent 
on half-manufactured materials, and 20 per cent on manufactures. The ex- 
ceptions in the two first classes were mainly on account of the revenue, as in 
the case of cotton-wool. In the second class, the exceptions were in favour of 
the weak, unprotected interests, as the cork-cutters and straw-plat-makers 
Other exceptions were made on the ground of pending treaties. ‘ The general 
rule was this—that when the articles were the elements of our own manufac- 
ture, or there was arisk from smuggling, we derived immediate advantage 
ourselves, and did not continue impolitic Totice for the purpose of getting cor- 
responding advantage from other countries. Bat there were certain articles, 
such as wine, on which we did not make any reduction, in order that we might 
induce other countries to give us some advantage in case that reduction should 
take place hereafter ; and in the case of an article of luxury, such as wine, I do 
think, as T presume the Goverament who preceded us thought also, that it would 
be wise, before you consented to or promised a reduction in French wines, that 
you should attempt to prevail on France to permit your hardware and cutlery 
from Sheffield to enter France at a greater advantage than at present; and I 
believe it would not be satisfactory to this country if you were at one tu reduce 
the duty on an article like wine—a luxury consumed by the rich, without mak- 
jog an attempt to procure from the country which is the grower of that wine 
some corresponding advantage in the introduction of your native produce 
We reserved sugar from the operation of the tariff, partly because we wished 
to use it as an instrument to obtain a reduction of duty upon our own 
produce into other countries, but more upon this distinct ground, that we 
did not think it right to give the free and unlimited admission of sugar 
without reference to the consideration of its being the produce of free or slave 
labour.” 

Sir Robert adduced several fgures to show the working of the Tariffin re- 
ducing the price of timber. Mr. Cobden, however, said that they had reduced 
the price of timber just when no one was building factories— 

“* Why, it seems as if nothing else but the building of factories satisfies the 
honourable gentleman. (A laugh.). 1 am far from undervaluing the import- 
ance of factories, but factories are not the only great buildings in this country ; 
and I think he will find it extremely difficult to induce the whole community 
of England—those who have bridges to build, and piers to build, and houses to 
build—that they have derived no advantage from the reductiun in the price of 
timber because a few more factories have not been built. The honourable 
Member's argument, and his earnestness upon it, only seem to indicate that he 
considers that the commercial prosperity of England, and the prosperity and 
happiness of mankind in general, are dependent upon the increase of cotton- 
mills. (Cheers and laughter.) The words of Mr. Deacon Hume were, * Make 
coal cheap, and iron cheap, and then make timber cheap, and you will have free 
trade!" You now have timber cheap ™ 

He now came to articles of provision. On cattle and meat the prohibition 
had been altogether removed, and a totally unobjectiorable moderate fixed duty 
imposed— 

** Cattle and meat can now be brought freely into this country ; and yet you 
ery out thatthe Tariff has afforded no practical advantage to he country— 
that it is all a mockery and a delusion, And when I hear such language held 





The verdict would | 


because they were | 


What was to be expected in such a condition of society but | 


with regard to the chief articles of subsistence, | am compelled to think that 
you may also overrate the advantages you expect to derive from that free trade 
in corn of which you are now the advocate.” 

Mr. Baring had said that Government owed their majority in removing those 
prohibitions to the forbearance of the Opposition— 

What the right honourable gentleman said might very possibly be true; but 
could a greater proof be afforded of the desire of the Governiment to do what 
‘lay in their power for the public interest, and rather to run the risk of losing 
their own supporters than not remove those prohibitions | 

Jt was said that the new Corn-law would not lower prices : 
been lowered — 

* It is very difficult to say to what cause the reduction is to be attributed ; 
but at all eventsthey cannot deny the fact of there having been a great fall in 
the price of corn, To what this is to attributed I will not say : the main 
cause, no doubt, is the produtive harvest which it has pleased Uod to send us, 
and which we have publicly acknowledged. But the price is reduced. I 
willcompare the prices doring six years. On the 2d January 1836, wheat 
was 59s. the quarter; on the same day in 1838, it was 52s. 4d; in 1839, it 
was 78s. 2d. in 1849, 66s. 5d. ; in 1841, Gls. 8d. ; in 1842, 63s. ld. ; and in 

1843, it is 46s. 11d. It is now said that this reduction is no benefit at all to 
the consumer. But let us compare that argument with the arguments for- 
merly used in favour of a change in the law. You then argued, that the cause 
of the distress was the high price of provisions, whereas you now contend that 
the price of food, which is low, has nothing to do with it. (‘‘ Nono!”) Yes, 
but your argument bears that interpretation, or none. When the price of food 
was high, you attributed national distress to that cause ; now that the price is 
low, you say that our distress will not be relieved till the Corn-laws are repeal- 
ed.” 

Sir Robert repeated his declaration respecting the alteration of the present 
Com-law. ‘The Opposition taunted Ministers with not adhering permauently 
to the present Corn-law ; but he reminded the House of the vaciilating conduct 
| of the late Ministers, who proposed a fixed duty on corn, and even before the 
| bill came before the House totally changed the details of their measure. And 
would afixed duty “ settle” the question! He objected to it because it would 
| press with peculiar severity when corn was high ; because it could not be 
maintained, even for revenue purposes, for two months ; and if imposed mere 
ly for revenue purposes, and not for protection, it ought to be imposed equally 
on home-grown corn. He replied to the taunt that they had unsettled everything 
and settled nothing, by comparing the course of the late Government in 1840 
with that of the present Government in 1843— 

* You say we have made allusion in her Majesty's Speech to the distress, 
and yet have done nothing to alleviate it. You did the same. Onthe 16th 
January 1840, her Majesty was advised thus to address Parliament—‘ My 
Lords and Geatlemen, I learn with great sorrow that the commercial embar- 
rassments which have taken place in this and other countries are subjecting 
‘many of the manufacturing districts to severe distress ;* words not very far 
from those her Majesty made use of in 1843. Now what great measure of 
commercial relief is there that you brought forward in 1840! You, who taunt 
us with abandoning our privciples and not pushing our principles to their legiti- 
mate extent, what was your course in 1840! You, who say to us, ‘ You don't 
deal with the Sugar question, you refuse to permit the importation of foreign 
sugar,’ what course did you take with respect to sugar in 1840! A _ motion 
was made on the subject ; and then it appeared, no doubt, that you were strain 
ing every nerve and making every sacrifice to obtain a free importation of 
; Sugar. 


but prices had 





convinced of the principles of free trade; but notwithstanding this conviction, 
you did not thick that 1840 was the time to carry them out. Even in that 
great article of consumption, sugar, you still continued to jeave the mind of 
the country unsettled. Every one of those who now advocated the principles 
of free trace was opposed to the motion; and the reasons which they gave for 
voting ia the majority was, that foreign sugar was the produce of slave-labour 
You charge us with keeping the public mind in a state of uncertainty with re- 
spect to the Corn-lews; and you do it in a manner as if for the last seven or 
eight years you had been its manly, constant, and consistent supporlers—as if 
you had held it out as a panacea forall our political evils. When the question 
was debated in the House of Lords in 1840, what was the course adopted by 
Government! was it one calculated to remove uncertainty’ The Corn-laws 
were made an open-question.’’ 

Replying to the question, what they had done to relieve the distress of the 
country, Sir Robert reviewed what Ministers had effected during the sixteen 
months they had been in office— * ? 

rhey had succeeded in terminating two wars. The forthcoming Estimates 
on the three great branches of Naval, Military, and Civil service, would show a 
reduction of 850,000/. ; the first he hoped of a series of reductions. “ We have 
been enabled to reduce the military force in Canada about 4,000 men, and we 
trust that peace has been established in that colony We are delighted with 
the prospect of establishing a perfect amity with France. We have diminished 
the duties upon Colonia produce in every case where it eutered into competi- 
tion with our own; and we thus have made some advance towards the system 
of treating our Colonies as integral parts of the empire We bave laboured to 
effect, and I trast successfully, an adjustment of those differences with the 
United States which had continued for forty years, which have only been ex- 
asperated by delays, and which were the main causes for apprehending the 
disturbances of our peaceful relations with that country We tried to settle 
those diflerences without any compromise of British honour, and, on the other 
hand, without exciting such a feeling of hostility towards this country as ap- 
pears to exist in some portions of the French nation 
hostility we are not responsible. These two countries, 
a most remarkable spectacle to the civilized world. It is a remarkable thing 
to see two men who hold the most conspicuous offices in the Government of 
their respective countries—the most distinguished in each for their military 


For the origin of that 
however, now present 


“ Humanity,” said that weiter, “ may in this case require that the freedom of | achievements and military character—men who have learned the art aud mi- 


You were ten years in effice, and during all that time you were deeply | 


| not the most favourable to such a movement. 
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series of war on the fields of Toulouse and Waterloo 
posed to each other on the field of battle— RR noe 

* —— —— Stetimus tela aspera contra, 

Contulimusque manos :’ 
It is a remarkable thing to see those two men exerting all their influence 
each country—they being the best judges of the sacrifices which war imposes — 
to circulate the lessons of peace ; it is a glorious Occupation for their declinin 
years. The life of each has been continued beyond the ordinary period of re 
man existence; and I sincerely hope that the life of each may long continue, in 
order that they may be spared to exhort their countrymen to lay aside their 
national jealousies, and to enter into the rivalry of honourable competition for 
increasing human happiness. When J compare the position, the example, and 
the efforts of these men, who have seen the morning son shine on the living 
masses of embattled hosts that were to be low in the grave before the sun was 
set—when I see them ineuleating those lessons of peace, and using their salu- 
tary influence respectively to discourage their countrymen from war—I do trust 
that upon each side, those anonymous and irresponsible writers in journals,who 
are doing all they can to exasperate the public mind—{Great cheering ]—to 
misrepresent every action between the Governments which are desirous of cu!- 
tivating peace, representing to France that the Minister of France is the tool of 
England, and representing to Engiand that the Ministry of England are sacri- 
ficing the honour of England through fear of France—I do trust that those 
persons will profit by the example of two such illustrious warriors, and that 
that example will neutralize the influence of efforts such as those to which I have 
relerred—eflorts not directed by zeal for the honour of the country, but for the 
base purpose of encouraging national animosities or promoting some party or 
personal interest.” 

He closed with an exhortation— 

** You may approve of our foreign policy ; you may think that we have laid 
the foundation of peace in Canada; you may hear with satisfaction that the 
public expenditure will be diminished ; you may hope, that although all dif- 
ferences with the United States may not be adjusted, yet that those ditferen- 
ces which were the principal cause of apprehension have been satisfactorily and 
honourably arranged: but if, while you feel disposed to acknowledge those 
services and approve of this conduct, you nevertheless believe that the adop- 
tion of this motion will have the effect of relieving the public distress, let no 
consideration, I say it with perfect sincerity to those who sit on this as well 
as the other side of the House—let no consideration of party interest, no at- 
tachment to perty, no predilection to particular men, interfere for an instant 
with your vote, or prevent you from supporting the motion, if you conscien- 
tiously believe that it is calculated to diminish the distress, to lessen privation, 
i lay the foundation of commercial prosperity and the permanent welfare of 
the state.”’ 
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THANKS TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH AND THE ARMIES IN 
APFGHANISTAN. 
House of Commons Feb. 20. 

Sir ROBER T PEEL rose to move the following resolutions— 

‘“* That the thanks of this House be given to the Right Honourable Lord 
Ellenborough, Governor.General of the British Possessions in the East Indies, 
for the ability and judgment with which the resources ofthe British empire in 
India have been applied in the support of the military operations in Afighanis- 
tan. 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to Major-General Sir George 
Pollock, Kaight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath ; to Major-General Sir William Nott, G. C. B. ; to Major-General Sir 
John M‘Caskill, K. C. B. ; to Major-Genera! Sir Robert Henry Sale, G. C. B ; 
to Major-General Richard England, and the other officers of the Army, both 
European and Native, for the mtrepidity, skill, and perseverance, displayed by 
them in the military operations in Aflghanistan, and for their indefatigable 
zeal and exertions throughout the late campaign 

* That this House do highly approve and acknowledge the valour and pa- 
tient perseverance displayed by the non-commissioned officers and private 
soldiers, both European and Native, employed in Affghanistan ; and that the 
saine be signitied to them by the commanders of the severa! corps, who are de- 
sired to thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 

Sir Robert studiously abstained from reference to merely political matters ; 
and he made a preliminary apology, should he do so by inadvertence. After 
be graphic description of the romantic nature of the operations and events in 

that wild region, he gave a brief history of the last campaign in Affghan- 
istan, beginning with the outbreak of the general insurrection in October 
1841— 

Sir Robert Sale, sent to force the passes between Cabul and Gundamuk, 
was unable to return to Cabul, and therefore occupied Jellalabad. Captain 
Woodburn and 108 invalids were cut off in Kohistan ; Sir Alexander Burnes 
and his brother were assassinated at Cabul. It became necessary that Lord 
Auckland should consider the stepsto be taken : he recommended the con- 
centration of a force of 10,000 or 12,000 men between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna ; and writing on the 3rd December, before he kuew of the final dis- 
asters at Cabul, he said—* It would be vain to speculate upon the issue of the 
contest at Cabul ; but in the extreme event of the military possession of that 
city and the surrounding territory having been entirely lost, it is not our in- 
tention to direct new and extensive operations for the reestablishment of our 
supremacy throughout Affghanistan.” On the 19th February, after hearing of 
General Wild’s failure to force the Khyber Pass for the relief of General Sale, 
Lord Auckland thus expressed himself—‘ Since we have heard of the mis- 
fortunes in the Khyber Pass, and have become convinced, that with the dif- 
ficulties at present opposed to us, and in the actual state of our preparations, 
we could not expect, at least, in this year, to maintain a position in the Jel- 
lalabad districts for any effective purpose, we have made our directicns in re- 
gard to withdrawal from Jellalabad clear and positive; and we shall rejoice 
to Jearn that Major-General Pollock will have anticipated these mure express 
orders by confining his efforts to the same object.” He said at the same time, 
to show that he was not regardless of the state of the prisoners at Cabul, ** The 
painful situation of the officers’ families, and European and native soldiers, 
who are prisoners in Affghanistan, engages our most anxious thought; and 
any measures which we can adopt with fair and honourable prospect of ad- 
vantage for their comfort or release will be eagerly adopted by us.” On the 
10th February, Lord Auckland gave orders to General Nott, at Candahar, to 
‘‘act solely so as may best, in your judgment secure the paramount object of 
the safety of the troops placed under your orders, and may uphold, at the 
same time the honour of the British arms.’ In an interview with Mr. Clerk, 
who had been resident at Lahore, and who recommended the recovery of Cabul, 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, the Commander-in-Chief, expressed a doubt whether the 
British had * either army or funds sufficient to renew this contest.” 





Sir Robert did not blame Lord Auckland; though, sitting in that comfort- 
able chamber, with a knowledge of the event, it was easy to be military critics. 
But Lord Auckland's first duty was to provide for the safety of the empire 
intrusted to his charge, and :o watch indications of hostility from without ; as 
at that time was the case with respect to Burmah. And what was the position 
of the armies of Cabul and Gandahar !— 

“ Communication was intercepted. The army at Candahar, under General 
Nott, was 549 miles from the Indus—from Bukkur on the Indus. But between 
the army and that point there was also interposed the Bolan Pass. The army 
of Cabul was 540 miles from Ferozepore, the nearest town of British India. 
In order to afford aid to the force at Cabul, the whole Punjaub would have 
had to be crossed, and this too at a time when, it must be well known to many 
honourable gentlemen, a feeling and a spirit prevailed among the Sikh troops 
Do honourable gentlemen re- 
member that between Ferozepore and Cabul there is the Khyber Pass—that 
for 193 miles out of 540 the country is of a nature, as regards military cominu- 
nication, exceeding in difficulty any other country inthe globe’ I say that 
Lord Auckland, viewing the then state of India, acted in my opinion, most 
wisely in collecting the forces in British India, and taking time to deliberate 
what course of policy he should pursue.” In accordance with that conviction, 
though differing as to the original policy of the wer, Sir Robert Peel had 
joined in voting thanks to Lord Auckland for the zeal he had manifested in di- 





| recting the resources of India in aid of the military operations. 


Such was the condition of affairs when Lord Ellenborough assumed the Go- 
vernment, onthe 28ih February. The first letter that he wrote on the sub- 
ject of the course to be pursued was dated the 15th March: from this Sir Ro- 
bert read a long extract— 

Lord Ellenborough says— Whatever course we may hereafter take must 
rest solely upon military considerations, and have, in the first instance, regard 
to the safety of the detached bodies of our troops at Jellalabad, at Ghuznee, at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie, and Candahar,; to the security of our troops now in the field 
from all unnecessary risk ; and, finally, to the re-establishment of our military 
reputation, by the infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the Affghans, 
which may make it appear to them, to our own sabjects, and to our allies, 
that we have the power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atro- 
cities and violate their faith, and that we withdraw ultimately from Affghanis- 
tan, not from any deficiency of means to maintain our position, but because we 
are satisfied that the King we have set up has not, as we were erroneously led 
to imagine, the support of the nation over which he has been placed.” [Lord 
Ellenborough objects to the suggestion of Major Rawlinson, to make over 
Candahar to Kamram, the nominal ruler of Herat, an incapable sovereign 
known only by the fame of his vices; and expresses an opinion that it is erro- 
neous to suppose that the maintaining a forward position in Upper Affgbanis- 
tan would have the effect of controlling the Sikhs, the Belochees, or Scindians - 
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the knowledge that we possess in India a strong army, ready to advance, would 
be a mach more effectual means of control] ‘‘ We would, therefore, strongly 
impress upon the commanders of the forces employed in Affghanistan and 
Scinde, the importance of incurring no unnecessary risk, and of ps their 
troops into action under circumstances which may afford full scope to the su- 
periority they derive from their discipline. At the same time, we are aware 
that no great object can be accomplished without incurring some risk ; and we 
should consider that the object of striking a decisive blow at the Affghans, 
more especially if such blow could be struck in combination with measures for 
the relief of Ghuznee—a blow which might re-establish our military character 
bevond the Indus, and leave a deep impression of our power, and of the vigour 
with which it would be applied to punish an atrocious enemy—would be one 
for which risk might be justifiably incurred, all due and possible precaution be- 
ing taken to diminish such necessary nsk, and to secure decisive success. The 
commanders of the forces in Upper and Lower Affghanistan will, in all the ope- 
rations they may design, bear in mind these general views and opinions of the 
Government of India. ‘They will in the first instance endeavour to relieve all 
the garrisons in Atlyhanistan which are now surrounded by the enemy. The 
relief of these garrisons is a point deeply affecting the military character of 
the army, and deeply interesting the feelings of their country ; but to make a 
rash attempt to effect such relief, in any case, without a reasonable prospect of 
success, would be to afford no real aid to the brave men who are surrounded, 
and fruitlessly to sacrifice other good soldiers, whose preservation is equally 
dear to the Government they serve. To effect the release of the prisoners 
taken at Cabul, is an object likewise deeply interesting in point of feeling and 
honour. ‘That object can, probably, only be accomplished by taking hostages 
from such part of the country as may be in or may come into our possession ; 
and, with reference to this object, and to that of the relief of Ghuznee, !t inay 
possibly become a question, in the event of Major General Pollock's effecting 
a junction with Sir Robert Sale, whether the united force shall return to the 
country below the Khyber Pass, or to take a forward position near Jellalabad, 
or even advance to Cabul. Weare fully sensible of the advantages which 
would be derived from the re-occupation of Cabul, the scene of our great dis- 
aster and of so much crime, even for a week—of the means which it might 
afford of recovering the prisoners, of the gratification which it would give to 
the army, and of the effect which it would have upon our enemies. Our with- 
drawal might then be made to rest upon an official declaration of the grounds 
upon which we retired, as solemn as that which accompanied our advance ; and 
we shouid retire as a conquering, not as a defeated power. But we cannot 
sanction the occupation of an advanced position beyond the Khyber Pass by 
Major-General Pollock, unless that General should be satisfied that he can, 
without depending upon the forbearance of the tribes near the Pass, which, 
obtained only by purchase, must under all circumstances be precarious, and 
without depending upon the fidelity of the Sikh chiefs, or upon the power of 
those chiefs to restrain their troops—upon neither of which can any reliance be 
safely placed—feel assured that he can, by his own strength, overawe and over- 
come all who dispute the Pass, and keep up at all times his communication 
with Peshawur and the Indus.” 

This letter made it evident, that on the 15th March Lord Ellenborough’s 
main objects were, to relieve the garrisons, to rescue the prisoners, and to re- 
establish the military supremacy of the British arms, if even only for a time, 
in Cabul and Affghanistan ; but that he did not contemplate a permanent occu- 
pation of Affghanistan. ‘Those objects have been accomplished, and the policy 
has practically been carried out. On the 19th April he issued an order to Ge- 
neral Nott to withdraw from Candahar ; but under what circumstances ! with 
recent news of several reverses— 

He had just received intelligence of the fall of Ghuznee ; that Colonel Pal- 
mer, finding it impossible to maintain the place, had surrendered Ghuznee to 
the force which then assailed it. At the same time, he also received intelli- 
gence of the failure of General England in his attempt to advance through the 
Bolan Pass, for the purpose of assisting General Nott at Candahar. On the 
sume day also, he received intimation of two signal failures in the attempt to 
relieve General Wild : that four regiments had been driven back from the 
Khyber Pass, [to aid Pollock,} while General England, with a considerable 
force, had failed to force his way through the Bolan Pass,”’ [to aid Nott } 

In further justification, Sir Robert Peel referred io a letter by General Pol 
lock, dated Jellalabad, April 20th, in which the General said that he had no 
confidence in Affghan support, and that he saw too many difficulties to warrant 
an advance on Cabul: * but,’ he added, ‘to withdraw from this place at the 
present moment, would enable the enemy to concentrate all their strength in 
the vicinity of Candahar ; which, until the junction of Brigadier England, 
would embarrass Majo*General Nott.” General Nott, writing on the 18th 
April, stated that, in the event of field-operations, he should be in want of men 
ammunition, carriage, aud money. These two letters, writien almost on the 
same day, completely justified the order of the 19th April; and on another 
occasion, Lord Ellenborough said, most justly— 

** True it is that I might conciliate public favour by directing an advance 
but if by an act of precipitation of that kind, if by the want of true courage to 
recede when recession was for the public interest, | compromised the safety of 
India, I never during my existence should cease to upbraid myself.” 

Lord Elienborough, however, took steps towards the provision of the armies, 
provided them with carriage ; saying, in a despatch of the 16th September,that 
General Po!lock’s and General Nott’s armies must be supplied, cost what it 
might ; and that it was better to have a thousand camels too many than one 
hundred too few. How the field for supply had been exhausted, might be un- 
derstood from the fact that the loss between Nov. 1838 and Nov. 1839 was 
not less than 32,000 beasts of burden ; yet 16,500 were collected. U/timate- 
ly, Lord Ellenborough had the satisfaction of seeing that army, a portion of 
which was once dispirited, retire behind the Sutlej, full of spirit, fall of joy, 
and in a state of the greatest efficiency. Lord John Russell had commented 
the other night on Lord Ellenborough's conduct to a public servant of the East 
India Company, Mr. Amos, who was said to have been insulted : as a caution 
against acting on erroneous statements and impressions, Sir Robert Peel read 
a letter from Mrs. Amos, addressed to a friend, and dated * St. Ibbs, Hitchin, 
12th.February. 1843 ; ’ containing this statement— 

‘You may probably have noticed in Lord John Russel’s speech on Thursday 
last, that he asserted that Mr. Amos resigned his appointment in Calcutta, in 
consequence of having been insulted by Lord Ellenborough. Now, as there is 
not a word of truth in this statement, I think it right to contradict it, at least 
among Mr. Amos’s old and valued friends. When he went out to India five 
years ago, Mr. Amos always intended to resign in 1843; and [ am sure no- 
thing would induce him to remain at Caleutta another vear, now that all his 
family are here, his children just springing into manhood, and requiring all a 
father’s care and example. Asto Lord Ellenborough’s conduct, it has been 
one of unvaried politeness and civility. I believe they were mutually pleased 
with each other; and when Mr. Amos wrote to Lord Ellenborough in the au- 
tumn, when he was ap the country, saying it was his intention to resign, Lord 
Elienborough replied, that he was extremely sorry to lose so very agreeable a 
colleague.” 

Sir Robert then briefly recounted the particular achievements of the several 
Generals— 

He dwelt on General Pollock's humane attention to the soldiers under his 
command, and his skill in cheering the dispirited Sepoys ; which he likened to 
Alexander's exhortation to the Macedonian phalanx, when, terrified at the as- 
pect of the passes in those very regions, ‘* 1\li demissis capitibus tacere perse- 
verarent.” Onthe 4th July, Lord Ellenborough offered to General Nott the 
option of advancing ; stating to him at the seme time the difficulties he must 
encounter in such a movement : and after fully considering all the advantages 
and disadvantages of an advancs, the General stated that he had made up his 
mind to incur the responsibility of such a measure, and to make a decisive at- 
tempt to reéstablish the British name and authority in Affghanistan He also 
said to Lord Ellenvborough, ‘ I am most anxious, notwithstanding the conduct 
of the Affghan chiefs, that our army should leave a deep impression on the 
people of this country of our character for forbearance and humanity.” Sir 
Robert also related the exploitsof Sir Robert Sale,so well known. He quoted 
the letter of Lady Sale, whose name and her husband’s would long be familiar 
words in the mouths of the people of this country ; spoke with due honour of 
Colonel Dennie and Lieutenant Sturt (both dead) ; and of Lieutenant Meim 
and Sergeant Deane, who once rescued Start 

Sir Robert concluded, amid cheering loud and long, by expressing a hope 
that the decisive proofs which we have given that our energies and military 
virtues are unabated, will constitute a great additional guarantee of continued 

eace. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL concurred in the vote of thanks for the military 
operations ; to the conductors of which he paid some farther compliments: but 
the question occurred, whether Lord Ellenborough was the director of those 
operations! Much of what Sir Robert Peel had said was due to Lord Auck- 
land, who, on hearing of the misfortunes of Cabal, had ordered two bodies of 
troops to be collected, one under General Pollock, the other under General 
England; and the body which was the first finally to take the field was that 
under General England. At this distance, he did not blame the order of the 
19th April, repeated in the orders of 15th May and Ist June, all of wh ch con 
templated General Pollock's retreat by the shortest route ; but was the Go- 
vernor-General entitled to thanks? 

The degree of praise he might claim amounted to this, that arriving in India 
at a time when great disasters bad befallen our troops, he took a sound and 
rational view of the actual situation of affairs, and used every means and all the 
diligence in his power to forward supplies to the troops. Beyond this Lord 
Jobn found it impossible togo. He did not think that the order given in July 
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te General Nott, to advance if he thought fit, did give the Governor-General 
claims to the thanks of the House of Commons. 

_ Stal, he mast also say, that the motion to give thanks to the Governor- 
General having been made, and the motion being according to precedent, he 
did not wish to take upon himself the responsibility of giving ta ive. 
He had heard, on what he considered good authority, « story that, at a durbar, 
Lord Ellenborough had, without notice, ordered Mr. Amos to leave the room : 
but that was disproved by Mrs. Amos's letter. 

Mr. GEORGE BANKES supported the motion. 

Mr. HUTT, who concurred in the praise accorded to the valour of the troops 
and to Lord Ellenborough's zeal, took exception to the excesses committed by 
the troops during the war— 

Ghuznee was a strong town, with a populatien of nearly 10,000 inhabitants 
It was formerly the seat of Mahometan empire, and Mr. Elphinstone described 
it as exhibiting many signs of former magnificence. Ghuznee was taken and 
destroyed, the work of destruction going on for three days and three nights 
It extended for three miles round the city. The temple which contained the 
tomb of the Sultan Mahmoud, which was looked upon with peculiar sanctity, 
and had for 800 years escaped the ravages of native warfare, was utterly de- 
stroyed ; and it was boasted im the despatch that the razed temple and tomb of 
Mahmoud looked down upon the blackened ruins of Ghuznee  * * * 
Istaliff, after a brilliant action, fell into the hands of General M‘Caskill. The 
next day, the General, writing to head-quarters, said, “1 directed the town to 
be set on fire in several places, after taking out various supplies which might 
be useful to our troops; and the work of demolition is still proceeding, under 
the direction of Major Saunders, of the Engineers.” This place was, according 
to the despatch, occupied by no less than 15,000 persons. The forts, heights, 
and suburbs, were successively won; and, as the despatch described it, those 
persons, including women and children, were driven from their homes up into 
the snowy mountains, ° ad e At Cabul, the grand bazaar and the 
Feringhi mosque were demolished. The yincipal sufferers in the destruction 
of Cabul were the Hindoo merchants, who relied confidently upon us for pro- 
tection, and had nothing whatever to do with the murder of Sir William 
M‘Naghten. Not only was Cabul itself destroyed, but all the cultivated 
ground around it was ravaged. ‘The orchards, which were so much praised in 
Oriental literature, were laid waste, and village after village was destroyed in 
the surrounding district. S ” e Jellalabed was a considerable 
city, containing little less than a population of 10,000 persons: it was one of 
the most beautiful cities in Central Asia when it was entered by our troops ; 
they left it a heap of rains. Though not given in the book which had been 
laid upon the table, the history of the destruction of Jellalabad was but tuo 
wellknown. ‘There were few cities which had so much to recommend them as 
Jellalabad when it was entered by our troops; but when they left it, it was 
one scene of blackness, of ashes, and of ruin. 

What was the result of our conduct! We had infuriated the people of Aff- 
ghanistan, and must abandon all hopes of succeeding in our commercial views 
and speculations in that quarter. 

Sir HENRY HARDINGE was convinced that many of these reports were 
wholly untrue. Such had been the case before— 

Some months previously, when it became necessary for General Nott, with 
a view to the safety of the troops at Candahar, to turn out a considerable num 
ber of the inhabitants, the Indian press indulged in the most libellous attacks 
upon the gallant officer, and accused him of having committed the most ex- 
travagant excesses and cruelties upon the unfortunate inhabitants of that town 
Now, the reports which had since been received from General Nott's army 
proved distinctly that there was not a word of truth in that accusation. 

To the reports now current there had not been time for those implicated to 
reply. It must be observed, that when a victorious army was marching over 
a country wherein its policy was to destroy the fortifications, it was very diffi 
cult to distinguish between what might be fortifications and what private pro- 
perty, more particularly in a country where so many of the houses contained 
loopholes and bore so much the appearance of fortresses. He had occasion to 
know, however, that the facts respecting Istalif had beew perverted — 

Istalif did not contain so many inhabitants: there were not only the usual 
inhabitants of the town, but a great number of other persons collected around 
it. When it was thought necessary to order General M'Caski!l to march to 
and attack Istalif, it was well known that the chiefs of Ghilzie, one of whom 
was implicated in the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, were there. There 
was also there a large military force, consisting of 14,000 or 15,000 men, and 
not, as the honourable Member described, that number of peaceful inhabitants 
A great number of persons who had fled to Istalif from Cabul and other places, 
confiding in the strength of the town, took refuge, in the midst of the attack, 
in its strongest points. He had therefore no hesitation in saying that it would 
neither have been prudent nor wise on the part of our troops, numbering as 
they did but 4,000, and opposed as they were to a force of 14,000, to have 
ceased firing upon getting into the town. Indeed, many of our troops, and 
among them Lieutenant Evans, had been killed in the town. The honourable 
Member spoke of the cruelty of turning out the women in the snow—at a 
time when there was no snow: but setting that aside, there were at the period 
of this attack at the end of the cown 500 women, a large portion of whom had 
come from Cabul, and who were completely at the mercy of our troops: we 
had it not only from General M’Caskill’s report, but from the libellers of the 
Indian press themselves, that the conduct of our troops on that occasion was 
most exemplary, and that not a single woman had been either hurt or insulted 
by them. Now, when he recollected that among the Affghans there was no 
such thing as capitulation, and that they never took or gave quarter, he did not 
think General M’Caskill had acted improperly in allowing the troops to destroy 
the town. 

Sirict orders had been given on the 15th November not to interfere with the 
inhabitants of Cabul, nor to injure the city itself; and the fact that the people 
had returned to their usual occupations by the 2ist, and that 
reigned in the camp,” confirmed the supposition that those orders had been 
obeyed. General Pollock had, in fact, confined himself to the narrowest limits 
of retaliation—the destruction of the mosque fitted up with plunder from our 
army, and of the bazaar where the remains of Sir William M'Nagh'en were 
treated with indignity 

Sir J. COLEBROOKE and Sir ROBERT INGLIS having spoken in favour 
of the mvution, Mr. Hume, imputing much of the mischief to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s journey Northward away from the advice of his Council, desired fur- 
ther information; and moved, by way of amendment on the first resolution, 
that the thanks of the House to Lord Ellenborough be deferred until certain 
documents should be produced. Mr. Bingham Baring explained, that the 
documents already had been produced, for they were in the Blue Book. 

In the course of further debating, Lord Ebrington said, he had no objection 
to award Lord Ellenborough thanks asa good Commissary-G¢ neral; and the 
motion was supported by Mr. Hogg, Colonel Wood, Captain Bernal, Sir How- 
ard Douglas, Mr. Charles Wood, Mr. Augustus Stafford O' Bren 

M. HUME eventually withdrew his amendment ; the first resolution was 
carried; and the remainder passed unanimously. The Speaker was ordered 
to transmit them to the Governor-General of India, to be communicated to 
the officers named. 


** abundance 


LORD ABINGER. 
House of Commons, Feb. 2 

Mr. THOMAS DUNCOMBE, having presented a petition from Bath, pray- 
ing for inquiry into the conduct of Lord Abinger as a Judge onthe Special 
Commissions in Lancashire and Cheshire, proceeded to call the attention of the 
House to the subject. He accused him of having discharged his duty ina 
manner partial, unconstitational, and oppressive ; and with having showna 
rancorous, malignant, and political party-spirit towards those who had been 
tried before him. Mr. Duncombe qeoted remarks of the press—from the Times, 
the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Herald, and the Morning Advertiser— 
to prove the unanimous reprobation of Lord Abinger's charges to the Grand 
Juries at Chester and Lancaster. As precedents, ne cited the cases of Judge 
Kenrick, a Welsh Judge and a Magistrate in the county of Surrey, and Baron 
Smith; against which latter one of the accusations was the introduction of 
political matters in the charge to a Grand Jury in Ireland. He contrasted Lord 
Abinger’s conduct with that of Sir Nicholas Tindal at Stafford ; who, being 
told that a person had been exc luded from the court because he was a Chartst, 
exclaimed “* Throw the doors open; we know nothing of Chartists here.’ 
They would find “ Chartism” and nothing else in Lord Abinger's mouth. Mr. 
Duncombe went on to quote at considerable length from Lord Abinger's charges 
—his assertion that the distress had been exaggerated ; his attack on the ‘ so 
ciety of persons who were recognized by the title of Chartists” ; his discus- 
sion of the points of the Charter ; allusion to the doctrine of debt repudiation 
as a fruit of Democratic institutions in America; assertion that large public 
meetings were usually held for the purpose of inflaming the passions of the 
people ; and in short, the several passages in Lord Abinger’s charges, which 
were much and angrily commented on at the time. One Jury having recom- 
mended some prisoners Lo ‘nercy, on the ground that they did not believe them 
to have been present at a disturbance, Lord Abinger said, that they ought to 
acquit them or find them guilty ; adding, “I have no doubt of it”—theu pre- 
sence : the jury convicted the men. His manner in addressing the prisoners 
was brctal and most indecorous” ; he held out his fist at them, and with extend- 
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blic Safety,” whose function it was to grant licences to perform works of 
necessity ; and they afterwards appealed for the sanction of the people in the 
marker-place. He must say that did not think it was unbecoming, on such 
an oecasion as that on which the Liverpool charge was delivered, for one of the 
Judges of this kingdom to vindicate before a Graud Jury the institutions of his 
country. Sir Frederick Pollock quoted papers issued by the revolters, alluding 
to the “men of Birmingham, to the number of 100,000 armed with steel,” 


* Scotland ring forth hundreds of thousands of men,” and i 
to the battle” ; and contended, that Lord Abinger had also sheded to that 
language, not for the purpose of declaring public meetings illegal, but to show 
that the persons who had used it contemplated force, and therefore tresson 
what Lord Abinger meant when he asked, “ Will any person in his senses say 
that when # man assembles together 3,000 or 4,000 individuals, he does so to 
form a deliberative assembly! must be read by the light of the preceding 
remark in the same charge, that “ an unlawful assembly is an assembly collected 
together for some illegal object.” The doctrine really laid down by the learned 
Jodge was this, that an assembly of this description, the tendeney of which 
was to lead to alarm, terror, and disturbance of the peace, was an unlawful 
assembly ; and the Attorney-General must say that he entirely concurred in 
this opimon. He himself had been present in court, and he had no secollection 
of any part of the conduct of Lord Abinger that had excited from the prisoners 
and spectators those feelings which Mr. Doncombe had described ; nor could 
counsel have allowed case after case to go on while the Judge conducted himeelf 
with the violence imputed. The sentences attributed to Lord Abmger were 
the result of the joint deliberations of the three Judges, Lord Abiager, Mr 
Justice Cresswell, end Mr. Baron Alderson. He contended that Mr. Dun- 
combe had established no case for inquiry, and concluded by saying—~ 

He was anxious to shield the noble and learned Judge, after a life of utility 
from that species of dishonour which would flow from his having to be made 
the eubject of an imquiry on imperfect grounds, and from the public suspicion 
which would arise from it, that he had misconducted himself on an important 
occasion, when his services were called for by her Majesty's Government 

The motion having been supported by Mr. Koss, Mr. Thesiger opposed to it 
arguments against shocking the independence of a Jadge by making him con- 
stantly liable tothe censure of the House of Commons; and he took occasior 
to deny that at the trial of Suisse Lord Abinger had spoken of the * invaluable 
services” of that person—he had merely quoied from Lord Hertford’s will the 
statement that Suisse was “an excellent man.” The debate was continued 
at considerable length, but without much advareing the question, by Sergeant 
Murphy and Mr. Wallace on the side of Mr. Duncombe, and Mr. Stuart Wort- 
ley against him 

Mr. SCARLETT vindicated the character of his father; and declared that 
he did not condemn the Chartists for their opinions, but pointed out that their 
offence consisted in using force to carry out their principles. Had Lord Abin- 
ger been present he would have given a distinct denial to those accusations 
Out of six or seven petitions that had been presented on the subject, five or 
six were‘dentical in langnage ; and Mr. Scarlet ewoted very exa gerated and 
coarse charges againat Lord Abinger ata meeting to petition in TTearpeil to 
show from what kind of persons present the petitions emanated 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL could not consider Lord Abmger blameless, But 
the chief fault in the charges was, that he stated political matters concurrently 
with legol matters ; which was apt to confound the rminds of those towhom 
the Judge was speaking, and to lead to a passionate dealing with the cases in 
hand. In several parts of bis charge he laid down a legal dictum, and follow- 
ed it up by @ political aphorism 


The effect might be seen in a supposed 
case— 


Let him suppose a Chartist who supposed thatthe objects of the Charter 
were good, but that the exercise of physics! foree to carry out their objects 
wasacrime. If such a man had been brought to trial before the Special 
Commission, would any one pretend to say that the tendency of the 
noble Lord's charge would not have been to prejudice a Jury sgainet such a 
man! 

Still, Lord John Russel! did not feel called upon to vote with Mr. Duncombe, 
ae neither corruption, ignorance, inc apacity, nor even misdirection, wee lim pu- 
ted to Lord Abtoger 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM concurred in the general principles and practical 
conclusions laid down by Lord John Russell A Government should defend 
the Judges of the land, unless they were fully satisfied that those Judges were 
corrupt, partial, and dishonest, and toat badness of heart in the Judge had led 
to perversion of judgment. Sir James denied the strict applicability of Mr 
Duncombe's precedents, and generally deiended Lord Alinger's charges from 
the too critical remarks of the Members opposite. Looking back on Lord Ab- 
inger's professional career, he closed by saying-— 

“ When I reflect upon such circametances and am called on te-regard such 
a character, | do declare that it is bhard—nay, that it is unjust and cruel on 
the part of those who cite some passages in thie one charge open to reproba- 
tion, to seek, as they are seeking thie night, to degrade such a man from his 
elevated position by an angry party-vote like that which you are called upon to 
affirm 

Mr. SHERMAN. CRAWFORD insisted that Lord 
weretoo severe. Mr. Watson, a practitioner in Lord Abinger’s Court voted 
for inquiry. Mr. Cardwell, who had been present at the triaks in question, 
offered himself as a witness to disprove tue demeanour aseribed to Lord 
Abinger 

The House divided, and the motion was rejected, by 228 to. 73 

Monday, Feb. 27.—1n the House of Commons Sir Henry Hardinge brought 
forward the army estimatesfor the present year, in which there had been a 
reduction as compared with last year of 5,749 men, the nomber he proposed 
for the current year being 100,846. The total saving in. money would be 
139,000/. The right hon gentleman concluded by moving for the number of 
men above stated. 

Mr. Hume was opposed to such a large number, and contended that teo many 
troops were employed in our culonies, If the Government would reduce these 
troops one half, they might do away with the duty on weel and on cotton. 
The honourable gentleman concluded by moving that the number should be 
90,846 men, being 10,000 less than the number proposed by the Government 

Sfr H. Hardinge defended the original motion, and challenged Mr. Hume to* 
name a single colony in which a reduction of the military force could take place, 
with the exception of Canada, and in Canada it was proposed to reduce the 
force by the withdrawal of 5000 men. 

After a few observations {rom Mr. Hume the committee divided, when the 
original motion was carried by a majority of 106 to 20. 

‘The next vote was 3,619,327/. for the expenses of the army for the ensuing 
year, which was agreed to. 

March 1.—I\n the House of Cormamons Mr. Roebuck moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the origin of the Afighan war. He accused the late gov- 
ernment of having plunged the country into this war without the sanction of 
Parliament, and without cause, and of having published false reports of the 
evidence relating thereto 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. Lord John loseell opposed it, vindicating 
the origin of the warand the policy that led to ite commencement. 

Sir Hobert Peel also opposed it as inexpedient, although he had always 
doubted the good policy of the war. The motion was defested, 75 to 180. 


Died,—Very suddenly, at her late residence. neat Holmesburg, Philadelphia Count 
y 


Abinger’s sentences 





Pennsylvania, on the morning of Saturday the |b inst, Auna Frances Ayimes, wife 
of Jon F Aylmer, Beq., and daughter of Robert 4. Parrish, Esq, of Philadelphia, in 
the 43d year of her age. 

At Baltimore, on the 17th inet., of bilious intermittent fever, Philip Thomas Dawson, 
Eeq., in the 29th year of Lis age. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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The arrival of the Columtia from Liverpool at Boston has fornished us with 
an abundant supply of news, to which we have yielded up our columns to the 
exclusion of some of our usual local matters. 

The Lundon journals, which are to the 3d inst. are filled with Parliamentary 
debates. From them we have selected several of the more important. That 





arising on the motion of Lord Howick, eldest son of Earl Grey, on the “ state 


ded arm spoke of them as rabble and vagabonds: his manner was described | of the nation,” occupied several days, and was finally disposed of in favour of 


as scarcely human ; and his sentences were extremely severe. Mr. Duncombe 
moved, that witnesses be summoned to the bar of the House, in order to ascer- 
tain Lord Abinger’s exact language. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL met the motion with a direct negative. He 


| 


the cabimet by a triumphant vote of 306, to 191. The result emphatically 
prociauns the strength of Sir Kobert Peel, for the motion was so framed, and 
so general in its views, that it was calculated to catch every malcontent ia the 
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House. It was, to use the language of a London paper, a sort of drag net, 
destined to bring to the shore all the “ loose fish” swimming in the Parliament- 
ary pool; yet notwithstanding this the ministry had a clear majority of 115 in 
a house of 497 members. The motion itself had no particular merit, it pre- 
scribed , meant nothing, and led to nothing ; but it had the effect of 
giving Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues—and not less so the newspaper re- 
porters—a good deal of unnecessary trouble, and of consuming much of the 
valuable time of the House. The discussions too, were characterized by some 
personalities ; and an altercation took place between the Premier and Mr. Cob- 
den of an unpleasant nature. The murder of Mr. Drammond, who was mis- 
taken for Sir Robert Peel, is fresh in every one's recollection, and its atrocity 
has made a deep impression on the public mind. Notwithstanding this, and 
notwithstanding the assassin avowed in his defence nothing but political animo. 
sity, Mr. Cobden in the course of his speech attributed all the ills of the state 
to the Chief of the cabinet, and said that he, Sir R. Peel, ought to be held im- 
dividually and personally responsible for the same,—thereby it would seem ut- 
tering sentiments calculated to incite fresh attempts at his destruction. The 
following is a description of the scene that took place on the occasion. 

Mr. Connen asked Sir Robert Peel what he meant to do, with capital melt- 
ing away, eg rapidly increasing, and foreign trade declining ; every 

y saw that he must adopt some change of plan; and it was the duty of 
pn independent member to throw on him the individual and personal respon- 
sibility of the present state of affairs—a responsibility, of course, arising from 
his position ; he had the privilege of resigning office. 

r. Geonar Banks rose, but gave way to Si Robert Peel ; who in a state 
of excitement sbared by the House, accused Mr. Cobden of holding him indi- 
vidually and personally responsible for the distress of the country; he had 
said so before at the conference of the Auti-Corn-law League , but, added Sir 
Robert, (his voice almost drowned in the loud, recurrent cheering, given with 
peculiar emphasis on the Ministerial side,) be the consequences of these insi- 
nuations what they may—-[A long burst of cheers) never will I be influenced 
by menaces such as these—[Another burst}—to hold language or adopt a 
course which | consider in the slightest degree inconsistent with my public 
duty.” [Much cheering. } 
rt. Conpen said he fid not say personally. 

Sir Rosert Peer said “ You did—you did.” [Loud cheers; Sir James 
Graham handed a paper to Sir Robert.] He admitted that he was not sure of 
that phrase ; but Mr. Cobden held him individually responsible ; * the honora- 
ble gentleman may do #0, and he may induce others to hold me individually 
responsible—[a fresh burst of cheers)—but it shallin no way influence me in 
the discharge of my public duty.” [Renewed cheering. } 

At a meeting of the Anti Corn-law-League heid a few days afterwards at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Mr. Cobden disavowed the sentiments that had 
been attributed him, and said,— 

“You have been told that I have been charged in my place in Parliament 
with instigating to assassination! 1, who received a diploma from the Society 
of Friends as a peacemaker, on account of my writing, long before | was 
known as a politician: I, who in all shapes, to the best of my humble ability, 
endeavoured to depress the false boast of mere animal powers at the ex- 

of the immortal part of our being: I, who abhor capital punishments : 

, who am conscientiously of opinion that it is worse than useless to take life, 

even for the punishment of murder; I have been accused of instigating to as- 
sassination |” 

This disavowal appears sufficiently marked by sincerity, and doubtless Mr. 
©, was, in the excitement of debate, betrayed into the use of expressions he 
did not mean and was afterwards sorry for; but the House and Sir Robt. Pee} 
could not be blamed for putting the natural meaning upon his words, and it 
only shows how cautious men of high party feelings should be when addressing 
public bodies. 

The Affghan War and the policy of Lord Ellenborough was fully vindicated 
in the debate which took place onthe 20th Feb. A fierce attempt was made 
to fasten a censure upon the Governor-General, but it failed. True, his alla- 
sion in one of his Proclamations to the misconduct of his predecessors was not 
exactly in order; and some objection may be raised to the transaction of the 
Sandal Gates; but what are these blemishes in comparison to the general po- 
licy and triumphant suecess of his measures! No man is absolutely perfect ; 
if he were he would be equal to creator, which his creator never intended. If 
an officer perform ninety-nine meritorious acis, and fail in the hundredth, 
surely it is the attribute of a little mind to condemn the whole for a single 
failure. Sir Robert Peel, it will be seen, was particularly happy on this point 
at the close of his speech ; so too was Lord Brougham in the House of Peers, 
where the motion for the vote of thanks was brought forward by the Duke of 
Wellington, who gave an able exposition of the whole campaign. It is most 
satisfactory to learn that entire tranquillity reigns throughout the British India 
possessions. The credit of the British arms has been fully redeemed; the 
enemies of England duly punished, and the prestige of her authority restored 
in all its potency and grandeur. 

A debate took place in the House of Commons on the 21st ult., on the mo- 
tion of Mr. T. Duncombe, for an enquiry into the conduct of Lord Abinger, the 
Judge who presided on the Special Commission last summer, for trying the 
Chartist rioters. I was alleged that his Lordship, while trying these criminals, 
exhibited a political bias against them, and such being a stain on the judicial 
ermine an enquiry into the facts was called for. The charge eould not be 
sustained, and the motion was lost by a vote of 228 to 73. Even Lord Joho 
Russell refused to vote with Mr. Duncombe, because there was no evidence of 
“ corruption, ignorance, incapacity, or misdirection” Although the debate 
was barren of fruits for the mooter of it, it was nevertheless instructive, as 
indicating with what jealousy the people of England regard the purity of the 
administration of justice. Lord Abioger was formerly known as Sir James 
Scarlett, and a brief sketch of the discussion—but one which sufficiently pre. 
serves its spirit—will be found among our extracts. 

We are very glad to observe, that Lieut.-Goneral Lord Seaton, formerly Sir 
J. Colborne, Governor of Canada, has been appointed Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands. His Lordship is too valuable a person to remain long 
unemployed. 

We lament that there is little or no improvement in the trade and general 
business of the country. Money is exceedingly abundant in the hands of ca- 
pitalists, and can be obtained at very low rates of interest, which shows the 
want of employment for it. Money is like the blood, highly beneficial and ne 
cessary when in due and proper circulation, but injurious when in a state of 
stagnation, or as physicians would say, congestion. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 

In the course of one of the recent debates Lord Stanley, the Colonial Se- 
cretary, explained how matters stood on this question in the following words : 

As the law now stood, the produce of the United States was exported into 
Canada free of duty, and there converted into flour ; and it had been imported 
for many years into this ccuntry, as colonial produce, and at colonial duties. 
Phe effect of that was, that this American or foreign corn was imported in its 
most convenient form—namely that of flour—at a maximum duty of 5s. anda 
minimum of 6d. 

He had no hesitation in saymg, that the despatch which he, in concurrence 
with his colleagues, had sent out to the Governor-General of Canada, bore 
upon it that fair, natural, and legitimate inference which the Legislature of 
Canada had put upon it—namely, that if an equivalent duty was put on the 
importation of corn from America to Canada, every disposition would be shown 
to allow bona Ade Canadian corn to be unported into England at a nominal duty 
The Legislature ot Canada, acting upon that, hed passed an act imposing such 
a duty.» He had received a despatch conveying that information, in the month 
of December last, from the Governor Ge neral, with an intimation that the next 
mail would bring out the full information which the Governor General was 
anxious her Majesty's Government should h ‘ve upon the subject ; and neceed- 
ingly they expected it by the January mail, bur circumstances hed interfered to 
prevent it 

The information they nowjwanted was in no way connected with the main 
question, but related to the measures necessary to be taken for the prevention 
of fraud. Before April he expected to be in possession of that Ae sera 
when he would take the earliest opportunity of laying the measure he pro ,0- 
sed on the table of the House. In conclusion, he would repeat, that is oe 
ing the act imposing a duty of 3s. on wheat imported into Canada the ? ner 
dian Legislature had put a proper construction upon the despatch "which with 
the sanction of his colleagues, he had addressed to the Governor General . 










Mlotox. 


The practical working of the law will be this :—If the Canadian Legislature 
will impose a duty of three shillings a quarter on American wheat passing the 
frontier, then the mother country will admit the bona fide ‘anadian article into 
her ports at nominal rate of duty—say sizpence. The bona fide article must 
be vouched for by a certificate of origin, the form and obligations of which may 
be found in the Intercolonial Trade Act, passed during the last session of the 
Imperial Parliament. 
ARRIVAL OF THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 

Sir Charles T. Metcalfe and suite arrived at Boston, in the Columbia, on 
Monday, 20th inst. He entertained on that day, at dinner, at the Tremont 
House, the Mayor of Boston, the British Consul and Vice Consul, the officers 
of the Columbia, &c., having previously, on the same day, visited (with Mr. 
Grattan, the British Consu!,) the Governor of the State at the State House, 
and afterwards received visits from many of the principal inhabitants at his 
Hotel. 

On Tuesday, 21st, he dined with the Mayor ; and in the evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Grattan entertained him and suite at Albion House, to meet the Governor 
of the State, the Mayor, and other authorities, several distinguished citizens, 
and naval and military officers of the U. S., foreign Consuls, late Spanish Mi- 
nister at Mexico, &c. &c., and some ladies. 

Wednesday, 22d, the Governor General and suite sat out for Albany, by 
the railroad, to proceed, without delay, to Kingston, Canada. 





Northeastern Boundary.—We have received along and very important com- 
manication on this question, and shall give it insertion next week. It is drawn 
up by a gentleman who is well and thoroughly versed in the subject, having 
studied it in all its complex and complicated bearings. It moreover has the 
merit of coming from a well known and distinguished literary pen, and esta- 
blishing most incontestably that the “ broad red line” of Dr. Franklin is the 
true one. 

This subject does not sleep in England, but it and the Treaty of Washing- 
ton connected with it, has produced an intense sensation throughout the coun- 
try. The next Quarterly Review will take the matter up. 


The Courrier des Etats Unis, a French paper published in this city, contains 
under the head of “ political correspondence from Paris’ and under date of 
Paris, 15 February, the following paragraph. 


“«M. Papineau, known by his participation in the movements in Canada, has 
obtained permission from the English Government to return to his own coun- 
try, and besides will be paid £4000, being arrears due him as Speaker of the 
Representative Chamber of Lower Canada.” 


The same report appears in one of the London papers. We can believe 
almost any thing with regard to the Canadian rebels, but not this—certainly not 
without further authority. 

*,.* The British Commissioners, for running the Boundary Line in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Washington, are Lieut.-Colonel Estcourt, two Astro- 
nomers, (Capt. Robinson and Lieut. Phipps, R. E.,) two Surveyors, (Captain 
Broughton, R. E, and Mr. James Featherstonhaugh,) and Mr. Scott, Secreta- 
ry, with twelve Sappers and Miners, They will leave England in the next 
steamer for Boston, April 4th. ‘This intelligence we derive from our private 
advices ; it has not yet appeared in the British journals, but its authenticity 
may be fully relied on. 

The health of Sir Charles Bagot remains exceedingly precarious, and his 
long sufferings isasource of general regret throughout the province. It is 
reported that a ship of war is shortly expected at this port to convey his Excel- 
lency and family to England. 

*,* We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the Advertisements, Pamphlets, 
&e. of the Canada Land Company. ‘They are of a highly interesting and im- 
portant character, and shall receive our attention next week. The Company 
offer 800,000 acres of land for sale on terms of extraordinary liberality. 


7 All communications, books, and other new works intended for this jour- 
nal, are requested to be sent to the office in Barclay Street, addressed to Dr. 
Bartlett, the Editor. 





NEW WORKS. 

The Veil Removed, or Reflections on David Humphreys’ Essay on the Life 
of Israel Putnam, by John Fellows. The author of the above work seems to 
think that the history of the American Revolution has been perverted by 
awarding undue honors to some, to the neglect of those more deserving ; and 
among the former class he has particularised General Putnam, whose prowess 
and achievements in his opinion have been greatly overrated. 

It is to set the public mind to rights in that respect that the author has put 
forth the present work, but we think that his object could as well have been 
effected, if possible, by employing more of the suaviter in modo, and less of 
the sarcastic bitterness that apparently pervades the general tenor of his pro- 
duction. It is published by Jas. D. Lockwood, 5 John-st., New York. 

No. II of the Boys and Girls Magazine, edited by Mrs. S. Colman, has 
been received. 
wherein knowledge and general information may be acquired at the same time 
It is embellished with engravings and contains 
To be had of J. 


that amusement is derived. 
such variety of reading, as every parent may approve of. 
Stringer, 155 Broadway. 

Sears’ New Monthly Family Magazine for April. The present is equally in- 
teresting with its predecessors, and the mechanical execution in all respects 
neat and beautiful 

We are indebted to the enterprising publishers, the Harpers, for Part I of 
the Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. The publication is to be 
completed in seven parts, at only 6} cents each, each part containing three 
numbers of the English edition with two steel etchings. The present number 
is embellished with two spirited engravings, one representing a pleasant little 
family party at Mr. Pecksniff’s, and the other, Martin Chuzzlewit suspecting 
| the Landlady without any reason. 


| Jt is got up in a remarkably neat form after the manner of “ Allison's Eu- 





rope” and considering the style of its execution we cannot but wonder at the 
remarkably low price at which it is offered to the public. 
We are also indebted to the same pablishers for No. 6 of Alison's History 


of Europe, the former numbers of which has given such general satisfactivn. 
With regard to this work which is so generally spoken of and admired, but not 
beyond what its merits deserve, it is merely necessary to announce its publica- 
tion, as all who have seen one number will be sure to possess themselves of 
the complete set. 





Lives of the Princes of Wales.—The first volume of this work is in such a 
state of forwardness, that it will certainly appear early in the present month 
| The author, Mr. Folkestone Williams, author of *‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,” 
| has been engaged, we understand, for many years in historical research, which 
| has enabled him to illustrate his subject from sources unknown to the general 
reader, and to produce a series of personal histories, unexampled for the roman- 
tic interest attached tothem. His first volume passes over the brightest period 
of English chivalry ; and ts embellished with portraits from undoubted authori- 
ties, and other engravings, will contain the checkered lives of Edward of Caer- 
narvon—whose moving story has never been fully told—of Edward of Windsor 
—one of the most illustrious of our monarchs—and of Edward the Black Prince 
—so deservedly famous as the hero of Cressy and Poitiers 

The History of our Times —The publication of the first volume of this work, 
by the talented author of ** Frederick the Great,” bas been delayed for a few 
days to give the engraver sufficient time todo justice to the illustrations by Mr, 
Harding. The volume will, we understand, comprise a most graphic history 
of the French revolution, in which will be introduced a great var ety of extra 
ordinary anecdotes and particulars hitherto unknown to the English reader 

Steam Voyages on the Moselle, the Elbe, and the Lakes of Italy.—This new 
work, by Mr. Quin, author of “ A Steam Voyage down the Danube,” will | 

ublished early in the present month. It is with deep regret that we have just 
poard of the death of this accomplished writer at Boulogne, whither he had 
proceeded for the benefit of his health, which had been for some time ir 
clining state 

Miss Mutf 


1 a ce- 





i1.—We regret to find that, by the death of her father, the 


The above is a valuable and most desirable work for children, |. ‘ 
| pieces on the ¢apis, that the manager can make out a continued variety from 






ightful oubenm? of “ Our Village”—one who has endeared her name 
eee of English literature—has been left under very heavy pecuniary sh = 
tions, which no exertion on her part can possibly enable her to liquidate. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is highly gratifying to find that the friends of one 
so universally known and respected have come forward to assist to extricate 
her from her embarrassments, and have put forth an appeal to the public which 
we are quite certain cannot fail to be liberally res ed to. 

Madame D' Arblay’s Diary and Correspondence.—The sixth volume is now 
in the press, and will shortly make its appearance. 

Unpublished Memoirs and Journals of Horace Walpole-—The Earl of Eus- 
ton, surviving executor of the late Earl of Waldegrave, has concluded an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Bentley, by which this publisher has b the proprietor 
uf the valuable manuscripts written by the celebrated Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, and deposited by him in an oak chest, which has remained in pos- 
session of the family since the writer's death in 1797. This chest is speciti- 
cally mentioned in the Earl's will. Among its contents will be found, Me- 
moirs of George III., Private Journals down to 1791, Common-place book, 
Anecdotes, Poems, &c., New Letters to Sir Horace Mann, &c. The Me- 
moirs of George the Third will be the first published of this great collection, 
and will be edited by Sir Denis le Marchant, Bart. 

George Selwyn and his Contemporaries.—A body of Letters, illustrative 
of the Court Life, Tovn Life, and the fashionable Card and Jockey 
Clubs of St. James's, during the latter half of the last century, has recently 
been put in train for publication. These letters, like those of Horace Wai- 
pole, (for they are of a congenial! spirit,) are full of anecdotes, bon-mots, persi- 
flage, and the more recherché gossip of the time. At the head of the writers 
stands Walpole’s friend, inimitable George Selwyn, the idol of the then exist- 
ing fashionable clubs. 








Che Drama. 


Park Theatre —We have never met with a greater dramatic puzzle than 
that of ascertaining the cause why the Park Theatre continues to be so un- 
successful a speculation. Itis not from the defectiveness of the establishment, 
for it numbers Mesdames Hunt, Vernon, Buloid, Knight, aod other ladies, all 
very great favourites in comedy; also Messrs. Placide, Abbot, Fisher, An- 
drews, Barry, Williams, Shaw, and others, who have always been found ef- 
fective in their several parts. It is not in the scenery, stage furniture, and pro- 
perties ; for these were never in better condition at the Park than now. It is 
not in the band, which is sufficiently numerous and effective, nor in the prices, 
which are low ; neither is it through the capricious desire for new faces in the 
establishment, for that does not operate at the Olympic; nor through the wea- 
ther, for that is not a drawback at the other theatres. What, then, can be 
the cause of allthis indifference to the once favorite “Old Drury!” The 
house opened with a perfectly new play and a new farce, and introduced be- 
tween those pieces two rival dancers. All this could not fill the house! The 
next change was to the fine old comedy of “ Wives as they were and Maids 
as they are:’’—still the house did not fill. Again achange is made, and 
another new piece is produced, called ‘The Pretty Girls of Stilberg,” 
which had been announced as in preparation before the Equestrian sea- 
son occurred ;—again, we have to lament it did not fill the house! At 
length a dernier resort is attempted, and Pugilistic exercises are ex- 
hibited on the stage of the classic drama—* O tempora, O mores !"— 
and yet it does not fill the house! Well may we exclaim with the 
Roman orator, “* What, then, is it come to this?’”? When the stage of Toe 
Park Theatre was turned into a ring for Equestrian performances, we regretted 
the necessities of the times which compelled a tasteful manager to have re- 
course to physical entertainments in lieu of those which were intellectual ; but 
how much is our regret heightened when we find him obliged to try what a 
return to barbarism and the exhibition of brutal gladiatorial exercises will do 
to attract audiences! The world cries out, and with justice, against the de- 
gradation of humanity when it is exhibited ina Prize Ring ; how then can it 
tolerate exhibitions which are but elementary exercises thereto! Much palli- 
ation is there, we admit, in trying by various means to turn a property to ad- 
vantage, where much has already been sacrificed ; but unless this scheme be a 
mistaken one, we are greatly mistaken. 

We suspect that this Theatre, as a place of entertainment, is sharing the 
fate of many a one before it,—it is out of favor; and it will perhaps be found 
that the best policy is to close it ; refit and embellish it within and without ; 
get an entirely new establisiiment of actors—we do not mean the least dispa- 
ragement to those who now form it—and begin again de novo, with a brilliant 
commencement and a liberal dispensation. 
on as at present. 


It is impossible that things can go 


Bowery Theatre.—Spectacle and Melodrama have of late had the ascendency 
in this theatre, and they have drawn very good houses, regularly. On Thurs- 
day night was produced a new Melodrame founded on Sir Walter Scott's beau- 
tiful ballad of “*Oh! young Lochinvar is come out of the West.” There is 
some able equestrian incidents in it, and it is likely to continue a permanent fa- 
vorite. The principal characters are ably sustained by Messrs. Scott and Wal- 
lack. 

Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—This little favorite has now so many approved 
| them for some time to come; he would therefore do well perhaps not to push 
new matter forward until he shall have partially exhausted what he has. The 
too rapid succession of novelties is apt to create an unhealthy craving which, 


tion and dislike. But Mr. Mitchell understands his cue as well as any man. 





Mr. Kossowski's Concert —The Concert of this eminent pianist took place 





at Niblo’s on Wednesday evening last, and we are happy to state that it was 
| as numerously and fashionably attended as the attraction of the entertainments 

warranted. The selection of the distinguished artists who lent their assistance 

on the occasion, evinced the determination of Mr. Kossowski that nothing 
| should be wanting to give the utmost satisfaction. The Aria Buffo by Sig. De 
Begnis, was given with great spirit, and was rapturously encored, it is in this 
style of musie that De Begnis produces his most happy effects. The Fantasia on 





| Meyerbeer's Valse Infernale was exceedingly expressive, and betrayed the 
|complete mastery possessed by this gentleman over the instrament of which 

he is a professor. Mr. Kyle's variations on a favorite air, for the flute, afford- 
ed much gratification, both by the sweetness of his tone and the brilliancy of 
| his execution. Mr. Solomonski, who made his first appearance before a New 
| York audience, was kindly received, and also encored in the Romanza, wna 
| furtiva Lagrima from Donizetti's Opera L'Elisir d’Amore. The only disap- 
| pointment of the evening was with Mr. Aupick from whose performance on the 
| Cornet-a-piston we anticipated much pleasure, the instrament, however, hav- 
| ing unfortunately met with a fall, its capabilities were so far injured as to ob- 
lige Mr. A., after a few trials, to apologise for not proceeding with his part of 


the entertainment. 





OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ship COLUMBIA, C. 
EF H. E. Judkins, Commander, will leave Boston oon een above ports on Saturday, 
st. Passage to Liverpool, $120 ; Passage to Halifax, $20. Apply to 
—? 25-it. —_ a D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Ageut, 3 Wall-st. 


VARAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTICE TO ENGLISH FAMILIES —The 

Canton Tea Company of 121 Chatham street, New York, by their excellent sys- 
tem of prosecuting business, and their solid regard to the rights of their customers, 
have succeeded in raising the renown of their House (whichis modelled after the 
London plan) to a level with establishments of the highest reputation. ‘They have 
constaatiy on hand in elegant and convenient packages, for wholesale and retail, 
Howqua's celebrated Black Tea ; the highest grades of Oolong. Pekoe, Sonpuy, Nine- 
| yong, Congou, Pouchong,Hyson,Gunpowder, imperiais, Young Hysons.and Hysor skin 
to be returned in all cases if not oved of, when the money will be promptly re- 















funded. Java Coffee roasted every day, always uniform and pure. References can 
be given to houses of distinction in Wall-street, Maiden-lane, Pront-st.. and Broad- 
way Branch Establishment, 315 Bleecker-st., near Christopher. (Mar. 18-3m* 


+) EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WaLES.—Persons 
i wishing to forward money 'o their friends, can obtain the same;eitner by personal 


application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directious in sums of 
- £1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, . . 
to any amount, payable at sight, without aiscount, by Bankers im LONDON and LI- 


VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincia) and National Banks of IRELAND, acd at 

any town in England, Scotland 

This is a desiravle and sate od of remitting funds to parties 

Britain or Ireland, as it preclades loss by mail . 

| Printed lists of the varieus towns on which drafts are given, can be supplied by 
7 E Wal 4 130 B 





residing in Great 








Mar. ll S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wall iway, N.¥ 
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when it cannot be satisfied,—as is sometimes the case—generates dissatisfac- ° 
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